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THE ELECTIONS. 


_A & the dissolution of Parliament approaches, it becomes 

more and more apparent that no immediate changes are 
to be expected, either in the policy or in the relative strength of 
the different parties. The six-pound franchise is less popular, 
in the estimation of candidates, than it was at the last general 
election. _ The confidence in the poorer classes which, accord- 


- ing to Mr. Giapstone, distinguishes the Liberal party is largely 


alloyed with caution; and the distrust which, on the same 
authority, is attributed to the Conservatives is scarcely coun- 
terbalanced by fear. On the whole, it may be inferred that 
cant has for the time sensibly diminished, and that those who 
are perfectly content with the present Constitution are indis- 
posed to profess irrepressible eagerness for change. The 
thoroughgoing Reformers have, for the most part, reserved 
their declarations of opinion, but there can be no doubt that 
they will , a8 an additional reason for enlarging the con- 
stituencies, the visible lukewarmness of their professed allies, 
as well as the complacent security of their opponents. There 
is no reason to suppose that they will increase their numerical 
force, although the few active politicians who constitute the 

y are perfectly secure in their seats. A Mr. Mason 
Jones, who delivers professional lectures under the ambitious 
title of “ orations,” may possibly obtain the seat at Co- 
ventry which has been vacated by the death of Sir Joseru 
Paxtox. As might be expected, Mr. Jones professes to 
belong to the straitest sect of Radicals, but there is 
no reason to fear his presence in a House which cherishes 
among its: fondest prejudices a special dislike to orations. 
The manufacturing districts, which are supposed to be the 
hotbeds of Reform, are fortunately not disposed to interrupt 
the aristocratic traditions of the ancient electoral system. A 
son of the Duke of Devonsuire is to be elected for one of the 
divisions of the West Riding, and the same powerful family 
will be adequately represented in the next Parliament without 
resorting to connection with a single borough. Lord Harr- 
INGTON will be unopposed in North Lancashire, and Lord G. 
CavenpisH in North Derbyshire; while Lord Epwarn Caven- 
DisH is to stand for East Sussex on the Liberal principles 
which are associated with his name, duly tempered, in con- 
sideration of time and place, with a disposition to reduce the 
Malt-tax. For the first time in several years, a Conservative 
candidate has a fair chance of election by a metropolitan con- 
stituency. The candidature of Mr. Mitt, and perhaps the 
pecuniary exigencies of the local managers of elections, have 
compelled Sir Joun SHeEtuey to resign his pretensions in West- 
‘minster ; and Mr. Surrn’s supporters rely on the favour of the 
wealthy tradesmen, and on the Conservative opinions which 
are probably prevalent in the new and opulent quarter which 
‘has arisen in the western part of the city. The name 
of Grosvenor is considered likely, in combination with a 
liberal expenditure, to ensure success; but enthusiasm 
for philosophy and purity of election, as represented by Mr. 
Mitt, is thought by cynical observers not to’ prevail widely 
among the electors of Westminster. Mr. SwitH can claim 
the not inconsiderable merit of having composed the best 
address which has yet been published on the Conservative 
side. Mr. DisraEvt has imposed an unnecessary difficulty on 
his follewers by a profession of faith which no inferior candi- 
date could have repeated with gravity or decorum. 

The most disadvantageous consequence of the absence of 
serious political issues appears in the natural prominence of 
local interests and prejudices. Even at Sheffield, Mr. 
Roesvex's alleged backslidings on the question of water were 
more formidable grounds of attack than his indifference to 
philanthropic and sentimental illusions. Railway directors are 
coming forward at half the stations in the revit ding and it is 
ty no that Mr. Fenron may defeat ‘at 
Chester é promising young gentlemen who aspire on 


honour’ of sitting as colleagues of the | 


hereditary member for the city. At Maidstone, which appears 
to be suffering under a stagnation of the paper trade, and 
also by the withdrawal of a cavalry depét, a Mr. 
Warp.aw, as the champion of Conservatism, eloquently de- 
nounces the French Treaty and the War Office, as if his 
thonghts had been habitually ors by the absorbing topics 
of rags and barracks. Mr. G. F. Carier, as. Conservative 
candidate for Scarborough, exhibits his parochial patriotism 
with more artistic completeness. The well-known watering- 
place, with its pretty situation and its exorbitant has 
become idealized in the imaginative mind of its destined 
member into a maritime Paradise in which he — figura- 
tively to take up his political abode. It may Ue oped that 
the householders and hotel-keepers of Scarborough charge 
less for their votes than for their apartments, their dinpers, 
and their wine. The visitors, having no votes for the borough, 
are proper subjects of taxation, for whose interests Mr, CAYLEY 
has no reason to concern himself. There is a hearty geniality 
in his avowal of local preferences which will probably recom- 
mend him to the inhabitants of Scarborough. It is not sur- 
prising that a little town should prefer a candidate who, in 
common with his party, is beg | pledged to resist a redistri- 
bution of seats. After doing full justice to the interests of 
cheap beer and dear wine, Mr. Carter will probably be an 
active and intelligent member. 

Westminster and Lambeth are the only portions of the 
metropolis which contribute their fair quota of excitement to 
the general election. There is, indeed, a kind of contest in 
the model borough of Finsbury for the seat which is vacated 
by Sir Morton Peto, but the electors themselves must find 
it difficult to distinguish a Radical Gyas from a not less 
deeply-pledged CLoantuus. None of the candidates hesitate 
to swallow the requisite bulk of pledges, but, on the whole, dis- 
interested bystanders incline to favour the vested claims of 
Mr. Cox. _It-is something in favour of a Radical member that 
he should have deviated so far from the orthodoxy of his 
political sect as to have set rolling the stone which ultimately 
crushed Mr. Stansreip’s Ministerial career. It is possible, on 
the other hand, that the constituency may resent the deviation 
of their member from the strict path of democracy. If 
they believed that Mazzint was a regicide, and that 
Mr. SransFe.p had been his accomplice, they would probab 
be still more enthusiastic opponents of any censure whi 
might be cast on his robandhigs. The best quality in the 
London electors is their general fidelity to members whom 
they have once or twice returned to Parliament. There was 
no apparent reason for chousing Lord Fermoy or Mr. Harver 
Lewis to represent Marylebone, except that they were 
willing, in common with many less fortunate aspirants, t6 
repeat all the recognised professions of the hustings. 
During their career nm the House of Commons, they have 
not upset, nor attempted to upset, a single established insti- 
tution. Their supporters can scarcely hope that they will 
hereafter display a more dangerous or revolutionary spirit ; 
but they are actuated by the conservative instinct of letting 
what is approximately well alone, and they may reasonably 
suspect that any successors whom they might return in the 
place of their present members would be equally liberal in 
profession and not Jess harmless in practice. At Lambeth it 
would be satisfactory to find that Mr. Huanes was preferred 
to one of two local gentlemen who are only conspicuous as 
traders, or, in finer , a8 employers of labour. Mr, 
Hocuts holds some of the most important opinions which the 
London boroughs fancy themselves to cherish, and his 
general knowledge and experience would enable him 
to obtain a hearing for the demands of the working- 
classes. It is highly desirable that even unsound theories 
should be strained through an educated intellect before they 


‘attempt to condense themselves into legislation. It is also 


bable that some of the measures which would be advocated 
Mr. Hueues have failed to receive sufficient attention from 
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a Parliament which has not largely consisted of social 
reformers. 

Little is known of impending changes in Scotland, and the 
contests which are atnounced seem to depend mainly on per- 
sonal influence, Mr. Ewart not unnaturally feels aggrieved at 
finding himself opposed by a candidate of similar politics in a 
borough which he has represented for more than twenty 
years. One of the candidates urges the singular complaint 
that Scotch members have not acted together in matters rela- 
ting to their portion of the kingdom. It may perhaps be 
possible to vee yet more complete the national instinct of 
cohesion or combination, but it is odd that the Irish members, 
who never agree on any subject, should be proposed as a 
model. As no Englishman ever ventures to intrude into the 
management of Scotch Parliamentary business, it might have 
been supposed that there was little room for improvement, 
The balance of parties will not be materially altered by the 
action of the Scotch constituencies, as most of the counties 
will be Conservative, and all the boroughs will be Liberal. 
The contest at Edinburgh, between two zealous Reformers 
on the one side, and the Lorp-Apvocate and Mr. Buack on 
the other, is not uninteresting. Mr. Buack took an active 
part in defeating Lord Joun Russexx’s last Reform Bill; and 
the Lorp-ApvocaTe, who voted with Mr. Barnes, shares the 
yee unpopularity which has been incurred by his colleague. 
t seems probable that the opposition derives its principal 
weight from a petty local grievance about the annuity tax. 
Treland remains silent, and it is not even yet known whether 
Mr. Disrazii has atoned for his vote against Mr. MonseEti’s 
Bill by the wonderful speech in which he professed his 
deyétion to the temporal and spiritual power of the Porr, It 
is reported, however, that Mr. Bernal Osporne is to stand 
for an Irish county, and, in the meantime, he has taken an 
ingenious revenge on his intended substitute at Liskeard by 
accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. Sir Artuur Buuuer will 
consequently have to undergo two elections, and probably 
two contests, within the space of a fortnight or three weeks. 
Mr. Ossorne’s worst enemies can scarcely accuse him of a 
deficiency in humour. 


THE EMPEROR'S RETURN. 


Slag» Emperor of the Frencu has been away from France 
for five weeks, and has come back to feel all the triumph 
of having been away without danger. The Empress has tried 
her hand at government, and has got on very well. Im- 
perialism would, in fact, be a very poor thing if it could not 
go on for some distance by its own weight. The Roman 
Empire, in its earlier days, was not much by the 
fact that the reins of power were held for a short 
time by men like Caniauta or Domitian. And the rule 
of the Empress ought not to be compared to the rule 
of such men as the pettier Roman tyrants. Not 
only is there the reverence for authority, and the 
dread of supreme and concentrated power, which kept 
the Romans tranquil even when the earlier repre- 
sentatives of the majesty of Casar assumed the position 
which the Messiah of Rome had won for them, but 
in France there is a sincere respect for an able, handsome, and 
irreproachable woman who undertakes duties thrust on her 
by her Imperial position, The ease with which the Emperor 
has shown he can leave France is a proof of success which 
ought to be neither overrated nor underrated. If the Impe- 
rial Government had been very weak and tottering, if the 
waiters on Providence had been expecting its inevitable down- 
fall, or if the history of the Empire had provoked the active 
dislike of the masses, it would undoubtedly have been danger- 
ous for the Emperor to go away for so long a time. But 
the vast majority of Frenchmen wish the Empire to last 
during the life of the Emprror. The Parisians—although, 
politically, Paris is more op to the Empire than any other 
part of France—always hail with delight every fresh proof that 
the Emperor is present among them, and is well. The 
gain to Paris of tranquillity is so great, and the mere 
absence of change brings with it so many advantages— 
so many fine avenues, so many magnificent palaces, so 
much gas and watering and paving, so many gorgeous 
hotels full of such illustrious guests—that every one who is 
making money in Paris now may well look on any symptom 
of the decaying power or decaying health of the Empzror 
as a sign of coming woe and as a portent of desolation. 


The cheers and enthusiasm with which he was received 
on his return were by no means hollow or feigned. Paris 
has too much to lose by the death or misfortunes of the 
Emperor not to sympathize most sincerely with him in the 

inor viciasitudes of his life. Paris, for the time, wants the 


minor 


Empire, and therefore the Empire is praised and i 
there ; but times may easily yr etd and there e not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the Empress could govern 
well if her Government had to take possession of @ perfectly 
open field, and her subjects no longer knew that to rebel 
against her was to rebel against the Emperor. Whether the 
Empire can last without the Emperor is quite as much an 
open question as it ever was. 

The Empzror might confidently reckon that he would find 
things in France very much as he left them, but he had 
reason to be, not only pleased, but surprised at the reception 
he met with in Algeria, and at the improving prospects of the 
dependency. Algeria presents peculiar difficulties to France, 
for the French are indifferent colonists at the best; and the 
state of things in Algeria is so wild, and there is so much to 
encounter from climate and temperature, that colonists are not 
easily tempted to go there. As yet there has been no real 
immigration of Frenchmen. There are a few scattered 
colonists here and there; a certain number of shop-keepers 
and hotel-keepers live on the official classes who are sent 
to hold and govern the country; and piety has prompted a 
few good people to go out into the wilderness and comfort 
those who are wandering in it. But as much as this 
can be said of the English in India, and yet it does 
not take as many days to get from France to Algeria as it 
does weeks to get from England to India. The French hold 
Algeria very much as we do India, but then there is this 
great difference between the two possessions—that in India 
there is a dense, industrious, peaceful population, with an 
ancient civilization and a considerable thirst for money ; in 
Algeria there is a sparse, military population, accustomed to 
no industry and to no form of wealth. The French are 
doubtless prepared to govern the Algerian Arabs on the best 
possible principles; butthese Arabs do not so much want good 
— which is the only want of helpless ny like 

indoos, Spanish Americans, or Cochin Chinese. They want 
indoctrinating with the artificial creed that man wants some- 
thing more below than a tent, a blanket, and a cocoa-nut. 
The Emperor evidently wishes that he could govern Algeria 
as we do India, and let the Arabs hold and improve their own 
country under French control. He does not wish the Arabs to 
be killed off as the Red Indians have been, or to be reduced by 
triumphant planters to a miserable serfdom. He wishes 
Algeria to be kept for the Algerians, more especially as the 
French cannot be got to go there, and he has set himself to 
try how far Mahomedan civilization can be carried under the 
protection of a European Power that is as tolerant as it is 
strong. A kindly military rule—a government that shall give 
the natives the benefit of our arts and sciences, that shall 
improve harbours, and make roads and railways, that shall 
keep order, and make life and property secure, but at the 
same time shall give the Arabs full scope to make the best of 
themselves and of their position in their own way—is the 
ideal at which the Empgror aims. And if the Algerians could 
but be reclaimed, the experiment might answer. There was 
a day once when, in a neighbouring country, a people of the 
same religion, and more or less of the same race, were at 
the head of industrial civilization and were without 
rivals in the arts of peace, The Moors—whose splendid 
labours and conquests over nature have hardly yet been 
effaced in Spain by their indolent, ignorant, narrow-minded 
conquerors—offer a glorious eminence of success to which the 
Algerians may be gradually taught to aspire. It was quite in 
harmony with such a view of the true relation of Algeria to 
France that the Emperor should himself go to inspire a per- 
sonal confidence in the Arab chiefs, to foment such an amount 
of friendly feeling towards France as they may already have 
conceived, and to bring home to the Arab population that 
they were looked on, not as a subject race, but as the equals 
of Frenchmen. The Arab chiefs ap to have responded 
warmly to the appeal, and although the French official papers 
would be sure in any case to make out that everything went 
off to perfection, yet the details given warrant us in accepting 
a statement so probable in itself as that the leading Algerians 
were very pleased to welcome a ruler who came with the 
prestige of a great name and a great Empire, and who was in 

The Emrerok left Paris talking of Mexico, and came back to 
hear the same talk going on. But, in the meantime, a success 
in Mexican affairs has been gained on which he may reason- 
ably congratulate himself. All danger of an attack from the 
side of the United States appears to have passed away for the 
moment, The Government of Washington is only responding 
to the wishes and echoing the decision of the American people 
when it declares that it has no wish to find new enemies 
beyond the American border. General Suerman, who is 
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always on the side of sense and justice, has made an urgent | prayed that the Company would “ suspen 


d final i 


appeal to his soldiers, entreating them not to mix themselves | “ till the interests of all parties should have been more 


up in foreign adventures. The authorities at San Francisco, 
too, appear to have acted with promptitude and energy, and 
to have stopped the egress of a filibustering vessel, to the great 
satisfaction of the Californian public. It is said that the 
San Franciscans feel their conduct has been so good that 
their adherence to the rules of international law ought to | 
have a splendid reward, and deserves to be met by England | 
with a prompt settlement of the claims for reimbursement | 
of losses inflicted by the Alabama. In Mexico itself the | 
slight successes won by the adversaries of the Empire, when 
the hope of immediate assistance from America spurred 
them into a burst of momentary exertion, have “begun | 
to fade away rapidly now that the Americans do not | 
come and the French have had time to send troops | 
northward. The Moniteur announces that no fresh troops are 
to be sent to Mexico from France except what may be re- 
quisite to keep up the strength of the expeditionary force. | 
And although the Moniteur generally says that no troops are | 
to be sent anywhere, even at the moment when the transports | 
are leaving harbour, yet it may be true that the French force | 
in Mexico will not be greatly augmented. Itmust be remem- 

bered that it was announced that long before this the French 

expeditionary force would be in the process of being removed 

altogether ; and that it should be now avowedly kept up at its 

full strength by reinforcements is itself a new effort on the 

part of the Emperor to carry his Mexican project through. 

The French force in Mexico cannot be much under thirty | 
thousand men; and, what with Austrians, Belgians, and native | 
troops of a tolerably trustworthy kind, there must be at least 

thirty thousand more men available for the pacification of the 

country. Unless the Americans interfere, this force is quite 

sufficient. When the followers of Juarez have lost all hope 

of foreign assistance, and there is nothing but desultory war 

in outlying regions, either sixty thousand men must be ar 

to pacify the country, or it cannot ever pay to pacify it. e 

time is now coming when the experiment so boldly and 

incautiously tried by the Emperor of the Frencn will be 

really tested, and it will be seen whether it is possible to 

make Mexico a success. Hitherto the new order of things 

there has not had a fair chance. It was thought that the 

French troops would all be withdrawn, that the United States 
would send veteran soldiers to sweep all Europeans out of 
the country, that no army could be found to keep up the 

new Empire. Now things look a little better. The French 

do not mean to go; the Americans do not mean to come; 

and the Emperor Maxiiiian has for the moment got as 
many men and as much money as he wants. When the 
debate on the Address takes place, at the opening of the next 
French Session, the Government speakers may have some- 
thing more comforting and substantial to rely on than mere 
hopes and surmises that things in Mexico are not so black as 
they are painted. 


OXFORD AND THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
— thirty - ago the University of Oxford committed 
the great, but not unexampled, and therefore not un- 
pardonable, error of forcing the Great Western Railway out of 
its course; and this sin is of course quoted against the same 
body when it desires to be heard on the question of importing 
the railway factories and the large manufacturing population 
connected with them into a city where, in every point of 
view, such an establishment seems out of place. But the 
University is greatly changed, in point of intelligence and 
sympathy with every kind of progress, within the last 
thirty years; and the present case, so far from being parallel to 
the former, is the very reverse of it. The natural place for 
the Great Western factories is apparently at some point on 
the main line of the Company—Didcot, for instance, which we 
believe has been pointed out as the | er a site by engineers. 
Nor, if we are rightly informed, did the Directors incline of 
their own motion to the site now so unfortunately selected. 
They were drawn there by the solicitations of a party among 
the Oxford citizens who were predominant in the Town 
Council, and who offered the Company city land on advan- 
tageous terms, in the hope of enriching the place by an 
increase of trade. If the local interests represented by these 
gentlemen, and which no one can blame them for advocating, 
are entitled to be attended to on the one hand, the national 
interests of which the University is the trustee are entitled to 
be attended to on the other. ‘The memorial, the presentation 
of which through the Vice-Chancellor to the Directors seems 


“ considered.” The members of the University would be 
entitled to a hearing if it were only in the character of in- 
habitants of the city, great ratepayers, and supporters of 
all the local institutions and charities. They are em- 
phatically entitled to it if, as has been stated and not denied, 
an argument used by the promoters of the scheme to the 
Directors was that, whereas at Didcot the Company would 
have to provide churches and schools for their workmen, at 
Oxford they might throw the burden on the inhabitants. 

Nor is there any truth in the invidious assertion that the 
University is attempting to “confine the growth of the city,” 
and to “regulate its pursuits according to its own con- 
“ venience.” This is not a case of “growth”; it is a case 
of artificial addition, solicited in the interest of a certain 
party, and which other parties have an equal right to oppose. 
And herein lies the special danger of the threatened invasion 
to University discipline; for whereas those elements of the 
population which are the natural growth of the place are 
accustomed to the exercise of the exceptional jurisdiction 
necessary to the fulfilment of the proctors’ duty, this new 
element will be quite unaccustomed to the exercise of such a 
jurisdiction, and therefore probably more intractable than the 
rest. The “ pursuits” which have made Oxford a great city, 
while Abingdon and Woodstock, the latter long the residence 
of kings, remain petty towns, are those connected with the 
University, as no one but an Oxford citizen, filled with tradi- 
tions of “Town and Gowa,” could fail to perceive. From the 
extension of these pursuits—an extension which the reviving 
energy of the University and its increasing hold upon the 
sympathies of the nation at large is likely to accelerate in the 
future—the city is growing fast enough, as any visitor ~— 
see. Villas, mainly the residences of persons connected wi 
the University, or of literary men attracted to the place, are 
spreading over every available piece of building-ground, 
and of course adding far more than the addition of a 
suburb of the poorer class could add to the material pro- 
sperity of the citizens, The number of visitors and the amount 
of their expenditure in the place is constantly increasing. 
The goose, in fact, is laying golden eggs as fast as she can, if 
her possessors will only. let her live. If manufactures are 
wanted, there are manufactures congenial to the place—art 
manufactures, which the School of Art recently founded in 
Oxford, and now held in a University building, is intended 
to promote. And these manufactures have the advantage of 
really furnishing new employment for the sons and daughters. 
of the citizens; whereas the Great Western Company bring, 
not only the work, but the workmen, whose numbers 
can always recruit, and in case of a great rise of wages wi 
recruit, from other points on their line; so that the amount 
of employment in proportion to the population, and the rate 
of wages, will probably remain nearly what they were 
before. It is said that the college servants, and others 
depending for their subsistence on the University, are 
thrown out of employment at the end of term; but a 
college servant must be remarkably versatile if he can turn 
his hand to carriage-building in the long vacation, even su 
posing—what is not very probable—that the veil 
always want more workmen at that time. On the other hand, 
the University never locks out or strikes, nor does it ever find 
itself over-supplied with rolling stock, and turn two or three 
hundred hands adrift. 

In one respect, indeed, the growth of Oxford has been con- 
fined, and the pursuits of its citizens regulated, not by a 
selfish and tyrannical University, but by the laws of nature. 
Nature has forbidden the city to become a great manufactur- 
ing community with wide-spreading suburbs for workmen, 
and has directed it to seek wealth in the callings of intellect 
and art, which dwell in a small compass, by vi nar- 
rowly limiting the space of land in the vicinity ft pe Stren 
habitation. “The geological history of Oxford,” says a good 
local authority in a paper called forth by the present con- 
troversy, “is in few words this:—At the confluence of 
“two rivers, the Cherwell and Isis, each draining 
“ tracts, and once of an extent and power to which the present 
“ streams can bear no comparison, a vast bed of gravel has 
“ been, in far-distant times, accumulated. This bed of gravel 
“ is as suited for human life as the surrounding clay is suited 
“ for meadow-land. The only part of this bed which had not, 
“ till the last few been covered with buildings has 
“been chosen by the more wealthy and sensible citizens 
“for building new residences.” The writer proceeds to show 
that, the gravel having thus been entirely or nearly occupied, 
the habitations of the new colony must, there ‘is reason to 


to have aroused a terrific tempest in the local teacup, simply 


apprehend, be placed mainly on the clay; and that in the 
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quarters already placed upon the clay, and notably in that 
which bears the name of Jericho, fever and kindred diseases 
are already prevalent. “A fever hotbed planted along 
“the west side of Oxford—and already (the limits of 
“the gravel being passed) the neighbourhood of Jericho, 
“T learn, is bearing goodly fruits of this and kindred 
“ diseases—is no pleasant contemplation for an Oxford 
“ citizen. It goes far to darken the somewhat hazy prospect 
“ of a little extra wealth or a little extra business.” ‘‘ Depend 
“ upon it, Oxford as a great city has its limits; this gravel- 
“ bed is co-extensive with healthy habitations, and, as long 
“ as this is kept to, Oxford may take a fair place when com- 
“ pared with the cities of the land in respect of health.” The 
Great Western Railway Company, it must in justice be said, 
have hitherto been remarkably careful of the health and well- 
being of the people in their employment; and it is curious 
that, so far as the Oxford public seems to be aware, they 
should have made no special provision in the present instance 
for the wholesomeness of the dwellings which are at once to 
receive workmen, with their families, to the number of several 
thousands. 


This is not a mere scuffle between two local bodies, yoked 
together but with divergent tastes and interests — one trading 
in education, the other in more material wares, one caring a 
great deal for beauty and sentiment, the other caring very 
little — a scuffle in which both parties would have a right to 
pull their hardest, but which the public would view with 
unconcern. ‘The University and everything connected with it, 
its high educational trust, its architectural glories, its historical 
monuments and associations, are the property of the nation ; 
and the nation is concerned, and has a right, to see that no 
mischief is wantonly done to this property, especially by a 
body like the Great Western Company, which owes its exist- 
ence to national legislation. Real necessity is a plea to 
which we must all bow. If there is a real necessity, we must 
allow York Minster to be surrounded with factory chimneys, 
plant telegraph poles on Westminster Abbey, and erect forges 
in the adjoining Park. If there is a real necessity for choosing 
an academical city, of all places in the world, as the site for 
the factories of the Great Western Railway, Oxford must 
acquiesce in the natural course of trade, bow to its destiny 
with a good grace, make, if requisite, modifications in its dis- 
cipline, and do its best to render the presence of the new- 
comers consistent with the welfare of the University and 
conducive to their own. But the University, as the guardian 
of objects of more than one kind highly valued by the nation 
at large, as well as in the interest of a large and wealthy 
section of the inhabitants, is not only entitled but bound to 
inquire whether a real case of necessity can be shown, 


GERMANY, 


Re in Northern and in Southern Germany events have 
lately occurred of very considerable importance. ‘The 
events that have especially affected Southern Germany have 
not, it is true, taken place within its geographical limits, but 
on its border ; and yet the whole political position of Southern 
Germany may be so much altered by them that the first 
thought is of Southern Germany when we hear of them. The 
Emperor of Austria has been on a visit to Pesth, and has been 
enthusiastically received by his Hungarian subjects. They 
Lave shouted for him, dressed themselves and decked their 
houses for him, had races by land and by water for him, 
and, through their Archbishop, blessed and prayed for him. 
Our Queen could not be better received at Edinburgh, 
nor the Emperor in Algeria, than Francis Joseru has 
been in a city which, when he was a lad, was in 
the hands of his bitterest enemies, and which has 
rung with the passionate oaths or echoed the indignant 
whispers of those who have burnt with anger at the use to 
which, he put the victory which his friend the Czar won for 
him. Fortunately, nations can forget as well as remember ; 
and as Scotchmen have forgotten everything except that 
Queen Vicroria has some Stuart blood in her veins, and as 
the Algerian Arabs have forgotten the cave-burnings and 
massacres of twenty years ago, and see in the Emreror 
nothing but the first and most devoted of Mahomedans, so the 
Hungarians of this day put aside the sad memories of their 
war with Austria, and gratify at once their zealous loyalty 
and their thirst for pageantry by giving a rapturous welcome 
to their King. For they are to have a King once more, 
and the Emperor of Austria has made the cheapest and 
most popular of concessions to Hungarian feeling by 
consenting to be crowned as King of Hungary in 
the Cathedral of Pesth. He has not, however, absolutely 
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undertaken to do this. The Hungarians must do something 
for him if he does so much for them, They prize this 
Coronaticn very highly, for it is gratifying to their patriotism, 
and will be a splendid sight, and will do away for ever with 
the theory that Austria holds Hungary by mere right of 
conquest. But to attain this desirable end the Hungarians 
must help their King to govern, not only Hungary, but 
all his other possessions. They must take part in the de- 
liberations of the Imperial Reichsrath, They may arrive 
at this end as they like, but they must arrive at 
it. They shall have a crowned national King, and 
it shall be their own historical Diet that authorizes 
the election of representatives in the Imperial Councils; 
but this, and no other, must be the result in which 
the deliberations of their Diet shall issue. Apparently, the 
Hungarians are willing to come to terms, for not only were 
the Conservative leaders in attendance, but M. Deak, the 
head of the Opposition in the Diet, took part in the wel- 
come given to the Emperor. When discussion begins, 
differences may begin also; but at present the Hungarians 
seem disposed to yield the only point on which the Emperor 
seems disposed to insist. They will secure for themselves 
all the local independence that. is consistent with the co- 
existence of an Imperial Government. Their laws, their 
administration, their internal arrrangements of all kinds, will 
remain as they are ; but they will send Deputies to Vienna, and 
Hungary and Austria will act together. Both parties will gain 
greatly by the bargain. Hungary will gain in all the ways 
in which a country long kept down by petty vexatious inter- 
ference gains when it is left to itself. Austria will gain in 
all the ways in which a tottering political Power gains by the 
adhesion of a warm and powerful ally. Southern Germany 
has lately looked to Austria for leadership and support, and 
has found with dismay that Austria, having Hungary and 
Italy perpetually on her hands, cannot possibly lead or support 
her neighbours. Capitalists look with horror on a Power 
that, even in a time of peace, can only pay for its military 
outlay by yearly loans. But if H and Austria are 
friends, Austria will be able to make the weight of Southern 
Germany tell in the political world, and may hope some happy 
day to spend no more than she receives. 

In Northern Germany we hear, not of reconciliation and 
the return of love and confidence, but of fierce Parliamentary 
fights, and of Ministerial insolence opposed to popular resolution 
and indignation. And yet the news from North Germany is 
better than the news from South Germany, for, if the battle of 
civil liberty were not being stoutly fought in Prussia, Austria 
might be led some day to fall away from her good purpose, and 
to use the strength given by Hun; for the benefit of des- 
potism. It would be very difficult to speak too highly of the 
patience, the courage, and the prudence with which the Con- 
stitutional party in Prussia have fought their fight. They have 
not suffered themselves to be led astray by military successes, or 
by the hopes of new dominion, or by the prospect of gratifying 
the dearest wish of a German heart, and having a real navy in a 
real harbour. They neither bluster nor waver, and they avoid 
anything like dissension or disunion among themselves. They 
stick to one great point, and never swerve from it. There 
is in their eyes something better than military success 
or dominion, or -navies and harbours, and that is consti- 
tutional liberty. The Ministers have tried to take this from 
them, and until the attempt is abandoned they will 
consent to nothing that the Ministers propose. The Ministers 
have asked for a loan, that they may build a navy. Kiel, as 
M. von Bismark calmly informed his hearers, now belongs to 
Prussia. At least Prussia possesses it, and will never give it 
up, and therefore it belongs to her ; and if she has Kiel, all she 
wants is a little money spent on ships, and then she will be a 
naval Power. But this is not enough for his Parliamentary 
opponents. They say that a harbour and a navy will not 
suffice. There must be some security that the navy, when it 
is created, will be used on the side of freedom, or otherwise its 
creation may do much more harm than good. A navy under 
the unrestricted orders of M. von Bismark might only give 
him a new weapon, which he would use to enslave his coun- 
trymen. And moreover, unless the system of government is 
changed, there is no probability of the navy being decently 
effective, even if it were made and paid for ; for at present the 
Prussian fleet is commanded by infantry generals, and the mili- 
tary coterie of M. von Bismark would be sure to continue this 
practice. But there was a still more vital objection 
to sanctioning the proposed Navy Loan; for the Ministers 
would get the money for the navy, but would spend it as 
they pleased, and it might turn out that there was no navy 
bought and yet that the money was gone. The Navy Loan 


was therefore rejected by an overwhelming majority, and the 
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rejection was expressly made on the general principle that 
until the Ministers returned to constitutional ways they 
should not be entrusted with any more money than could be 
helped. Nor was this all. The Opposition themselves pro- 
posed to do something towards creating a navy, by assigning 
out of the ordinary revenue certain specific sums to be applied 
in the improvement of harbours and the purchase of ships. 
The money sufficient for this purpose already, as they alleged, 
existed ; only it was diverted by the Ministers to serve useless 
or unconstitutional ends. There the matter rests for the mo- 
ment. The Chambers cannot make M. von BisMark resign 
or change his policy. But they can remind him and 
Prussia that he is violating the Constitution ; they can give 
tone, consistency, and p to the Constitutional opposition ; 
and they can imprint on the national mind the conviction that 
self-res and freedom are to be preferred to military 
triumphs or political successes. 

In Schleswig-Holstein things go on slowly, and for the people 
of the Duchies and their Duke they go on badly. Prussia 
now does not openly propose to annex the Duchies. The 
Duchies may have a Duke if only any one can make out his 
title. AvuGusTenbuRG certainly has not made his title, 
M. von Bismark says, and OLpENBURG may make it out 
or not. Meantime Prussia, in some sort of nominal 
conjunction with Austria, will rule the Duchies, and 
she alone, come what may, will retain Kiel. The in- 
habitants of the Duchies, stung by the insolence of this 
announcement, and groaning under the daily burden of 
supporting Prussian military officials, may out against 
these extravagant claims of Prussia; but foreigners need not 
pretend to regret it very much if Prussia does in the long run 
get Kiel, or even the Duchies themselves. What is important 
is, not how much Prussia gets, but what is the character of 
her Government. If Prussia becomes a free country, the 
increase of her power in Northern Germany will probably be 
the best thing that the Germans of the North can have. It is 
the character, not the extent, of Prussian power that signifies 
to Europe. And it speaks very well for the leaders of in- 
dependence in Prussia that they have seen, and boldly 
asserted, that it is this which is of real importance to Prussia 
herself. And so, in Southern Germany, it is not the recon- 
ciliation of Austria and Hungary that is of primary impor- 
tance, but the uses to which this reconciliation may be put. 
So far as conjecture can reach at present, it is probable 
these uses will be good ones. Austria will be more 
powerful than she has been, but it is probable that she will 
also be more free. If her provinces have anything like 
real local independence, the members of the Reichsrath, when 
jo discuss Imperial questions, will approach the discussion 
with minds pervaded by habits, memories, and opinions that 
prevail in independent provinces; and, if Prussia leads the 
way in constitutional government, Austria cannot afford 
to be left altogether behind, especially as she has in Italy 
another neighbour which will keep her up to the mark. But 
the retention of Venetia will create and perpetuate so many 
obstacles to the development of free government in Austria, 
that, in proportion as united Hungary and Austria become 
free, they will entertain an increasing dislike to be en- 
tangled y the fatal incumbrance of the Italian pro- 
vinces. ilitary pride and military calculations might 
make Austria very unwilling to give up Venetia on 
any terms, but political freedom at Vienna would daily 
augment the regret that her military necessities imposed on 
Austria the burden of coercing provinces profoundly and 
justly disaffected. This feeling with regard to the Italian 
provinces can only grow up in Austria, if Austria, having 
overcome her Hungarian difficulty, becomes politically free ; 
and she can scarcely become politically free unless a strong 
impulse in that direction is given her by the example of 
Prussia. The history of Central Europe, therefore, during 
the next half-century may depend greatly on the success 
with which the Prussian Opposition combats M. von 
Bismark; and it is satisfactory to think that so far their 
battle has been well fought. , 


MR. ROEBUCK, 
R. ROEBUCK’S late meeting with his constituents at 
Sheffield throws some light on the opinions and feelings 
of the mysterious working-class. The audience was rather 
numerous than select, and it was evidently but little troubled 
with scruples of reserve or personal reverence. The operatives 
of Sheffield are perhaps the richest in the kingdom, and to 


the natural acuteness of Yorkshiremen they add a 
ey are 


roughness, not to say coarseness, of their own. 
probably not prejudiced in favour of established institutions, 


and they are blessed with the presence and advice of 
numerous demagogues who incessantly advocate the popular 
theories of universal suffrage, of total abstinence, and of 
rofessed sympathy with the Americans of the North. ‘The 
ower middle classes throughout England are so thoroughly 
penetrated with a love of political and religious cant, that 
few Liberal candidates venture to intersperse their compli- 
mentary addresses with a single word of truth. It would 
seem that the bulk of the Sheffield constituency is less 
conventional in its creed, and that it prefers a spirited 
and independent representative to a servile delegate; for 
all the customary tests were summarily rejected by Mr. 
Rorsuck amid the all but unanimous applause of his 
audience. If it were possible to rely on the consistency 
of the multitude, the Sheffield meeting might be adduced as 
an argument for universal suffrage. Having found a man of 
ability and courage, the electors, with the approval of the 
great majority of their townsmen, are willing to allow him | 
considerable latitude in his Parliamentary conduct. Mr. 
Rogsuck has represented the town for nearly twenty years, | 
and he seems likely to retain his seat until he thinks fit, at 
some future time, to retire from the House of Commons. 
During the present Parliament, he has voted against several 
measures which were thought to be popular, and he has been 
conspicuous in the small number of members who advocated 
the recognition of the Confederate States. The working-man 
of Sheffield appears not to cherish the delicate sentiments 
which are supposed to actuate the cotton-spinners and weavers 
of Lancashire. 

Although it is dangerous for a conjuror to announce the 
nature of the feat which he is about to perform, a formal 
challenge to incredulity and opposition enhances the credit of 
the final triumph. Mr. Rozsuck began his speech by in- 
forming his turbulent hearers that he knew how to manage a 
public meeting. The strong temptation to disprove his boast 
influenced only a malcontent fraction of the assembly, and a 
final vote of confidence, carried by an overwhelming majority, 
proved that Mr. Rorsuck had not overrated either his own 
powers or the goodwill of the people of Sheffield. His mode 
of dealing with large meetings is to take all possible bulls by 
the horns, and to avow opinions and votes which more timid 
members of Parliament would conceal or keep in the back- 
ground. The English nation has no real love for crotchets 
and fallacies, though it readily accepts them on authority 
which seems sufficient. Mr. Rozsuck has distinguished 
himself through life by a habit of expressing the con- 
victions which others thought it inexpedient to avow, 
and the inhabitants of Sheffield have sufficient freshness 
of mind to interest themselves in the utterance of genuine 
opinions. Mr. Roesuck has heretofore tested their patience 
and fidelity by far more gratuitous experiments on their good- 
will. Two or three years ago, he informed a population 
which is universally ignorant of aspirates that no man could 
succeed in political life who failed to use the letter / in its 
proper place. It would not have been surprising if the 
remark had been regarded as an affront, but Sheffield is clever 
enough to know that the business of the country is not 
transacted in the South Yorkshire dialect. On the whole, it 
respects a member who both possesses the difficult accomplish- 
ment of the aspirate and regards with duly supercilious tolera- 
tion the imperfections of his constituents, and of some of their 
most eminent leaders. 

The successful defiance of imaginary perils m the 
days of ALExanpER the Great, been regarded as an act of 
heroism. It would, however, have been impossible for Mr. Ror. 
BUCK to baffle his opponents if six-pound franchises, republican 
equality, or total abstinence had really commended themselves 
to the Sheffield understanding and conscience. It was Mr. 
Roesucx’s merit that he took it for granted that untrue pro- 
positions were believed only with a hesitating faith. Against 
the noisiest fallacies of the day he was not afraid to stake 
his own Parliamentary reputation and his local popularity. 
From first to last his task seems to have been unexpectedly 
easy, for the most eariest criticism on his conduct as.a 
member of the House of Commons related only to the 
purely municipal topic of the late eruption of the water: 
from the reservoir. Some dissatisfaction has been caused ; 
by the decision of Parliament that the Water Company 
shall retain its privileges and duties, and that the compen-: 
sation for losses shall be adjusted by a Commission. Mr. 
Rogsuck explained, with perfect truth, that a single member 
has no power to control private legislation, and that both 
Lords and Commons the Water Company’s Bill after 
paying full attention to the arguments and evidence of its 
opponents. ‘The Sheffield audience naturally attended more 
carefully to the explanation as to the Water Company than 
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to Mr. Rogsvcx’s more —— exposition of opinions. It 
seems not to have been difficult to persuade the people that 
the demand for Reform was factitious, and they had already 
made up their own minds as to the expediency of allowing 
village majorities to oppress their neighbours by prohibiting a 
legitimate traffic in beer and other fermented or distilled 
liquors. As to the threatened extinction of the brown race, or of 
the indigenous inhabitants of the colonies, the Sheffield electors 
and non-electors are probably indifferent. The philanthropic 
side, however, in a controversy is always the more popular, 
and it is not difficult to persuade careless reasoners that an 
unpalatable prophecy is equivalent to a promotion of the 
distasteful result. Mr. Roesuckx is not a friend of natives in 
general, and it would appear that his constituents are not 
inclined to devote themselves to the defence of aboriginal 
races. 

Since the termination of the American war, and in conse- 
quence of the murder of Mr. Lincoty, the partisans of the 
Federal cause have enjoyed a clamorous and almost un- 
opposed triumph. The worshippers of success and the 
disciples of the event erroneously attribute to themselves, as a 
merit, the unforeseen gratification of their wishes. An addi- 
tional proof, however, of the prudence of the Government in 
refusing to acknowledge the Confederacy has been supplied 
by the restoration of the Union. Prudent politicians never 
hesitated in their approval of a system of strict neutrality, 
but Mr, Roesuck, who is more uniformly bold than judicious, 
from the first adopted an opposite opinion. Having ascer- 
tained that the judgment of the House of Commons was 
opposed to his own, he after a time abstained from a useless 
contest, but he deserves some credit for proclaiming his un- 
shaken conviction before an assembly which might have been 
expected to sympathise warmly with the North. With an almost 
imprudent candour, Mr. Rogsvuck declared that he would have 
recognised the South for the express purpose of dividing an 
overgrown and aggressive Republic into two. It is enough to 
say that no English interest required the adoption of a measure 
which would inevitably have led to an unn war. The 
greatness of a rival Power is not a legitimate ground of quarrel, 
even if it is displayed with offensive ostentation by the owner. 
Even if the Sheffield people entertain any enthusiasm for 
American institutions, they like their own member better than 
foreign Republicans and their domestic agitators. The advo- 
cates of little bits of extreme Liberalism were hooted from the 
platform, and, unless the voters wholly depart from the 
general feeling, Mr. Rorsvck’s seat is perfectly safe. The 
House of Commons could ill afford to lose a member who 
for thirty years has maintained an exceptional character and 
position. 


IfALY AND THE PROPOSED CONCORDAT. 
Pere agitation in Italy at the idea of a reconciliation with 

the Vatican is not altogether unjustifiable. It was 
natural, at the beginning of the century, that the body of the 
French people should welcome the renewal of friendly rela- 
tions between France and religion. The residue of republican 
fanatics who still took part in public affairs up to that date 
little suspected that France was at heart unlike themselves, 
but, before entering on the Concordat of 1801, the First 
Coxsvt’s Government was in possession of ample information 
as to the real wishes of the nation. Those who object 
to the proposed step, writes the Prefect of the de- 
_ partment of La Manche, “only know Paris; they 
“are ignorant how much the rest of the population both 
“desires and requires it.” In his famous report, M. 
Porratis observes that the wish of France had seldom, on 
any subject, been better known or more clearly manifested ; 
and, indeed, the revolutionary rupture between the State and 
Christianity had been too outrageous and violent not to be 
shortlived. But Italy in 1865 is not called upon to undergo 
a similar remedial reaction. There has been no breach 
between the Government of Vicror Emmanvet and religion, 
though there has been a necessary divergence between the 
politics of Italy and those of Rome. During the last few 
years Catholicism has doubtless lost ground among the 
educated class of Italy, and its political power and 
prestige are equally diminishing, but it has been sub- 
jected neither to insult nor to persecution, and it still con- 
tinues to be the religion of the State. The new Kingdom was 
inaugurated, if not with the benedictions of Hrs Hoxtyess, at 
all events with the 7'e Deums of a patriotic clergy; and a 
singular spectacle has been witnessed, in the old Papal pro- 


vinces, of great cities celebrating with solemn masses their | 
deliverance from the temporal jurisdiction of the Pore. ‘The | 


religious troubles which the French Concordat was designed 


to appease were al er the consequence of the political 
errors and blunders of the nation; but Italy has no atheistical 
intolerance to repent of, and no acts of fanatical injustice to 
repair. That sober-minded Italians will upon many grounds be 
glad to see the quarrel with the Porg ended, may be assumed, 
but there is no reason why they should be anxious to make a 
solid sacrifice of their national aspirations in order to obtain 
a frigid blessing and a present of decayed saints’ bones from 
the Court of Rome. The excitement which is said to 
prevail in the Italian army is of less im than 
the serious misgivings of educated politicians. The theo- 
logical views of generals and colonels are generally simple 
in the extreme. In England we have a number of devout 
old Indian martifets, who, when they are on half-pay, 
command at prayer-meetings and at missionary societies, 
just as in active service they command their regiments 
and their brigades; but the theology of Continental officers 
usually consists of a warm and naive T stestation of the priests. 
The First Napoveon, with all his ideas of discipline, found 
considerable difficulty in taking his staff to Notre Dame, and 
his men for many years looked grudgingly upon their great 
captain’s ceremonious toleration of the clergy in his realm. 
The French sentinel to whom Pius VIL. put the searching 
question, ‘‘ De quelle religion es tu, mon fils?” is said to have 
at once replied, “Je suis de la religion de la Vieille Garde.” 
The creed of the Italian army is possibly not much more 
complicated; but if Vicror Emmanvuet is sure of the con- 
fidence of his Parliament, he need not fear any floating 
rumours as to the dissatisfaction of his officers or troops. 

The Italian Government show, by their anxiety to reassure 
public opinion on the subject of the Roman negotiations, that. 
they attach a real importance to the prejudices which they 
attempt to combat. A Ministerial crisis and the resignation 
of the ablest members of the La Marmora Cabinet must. 
precede any extravagant concessions to the Papacy, while 
temperate and reasonable concession upon unimportant de- 
tails will in time be approved of by the public at large. If 
the Porg were willing to bestow on the Kine the right of pre- 
sentation in the bishoprics of the new Italian provinces, all fair 
Liberals ought to be satisfied with the arrangement; but to 
accept less than this would be a lamentable mistake. A State 
bishopric, in the language of Continental jurists, may be 
said to be a kind of State magistracy; and public order 
demands that it should not be liable to be filled by unknown 
or turbulent persons. On the other hand, the right of 
canonical institution may be thought to belong, by the disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church, to Rome itself, and as a rule 
would probably, for the sake of the Church’s best interests, be 
exercised without arbitrary and indiscreet irregularities. A 
formal recognition of the Italian Kingdom, however distasteful 
both to the Vatican’s advisers and to its Bourson guest, seems. 
a price that Pio Nono ought to be willing to pay for the 
filling up of the vacant episcopal chairs. Unless such a 
recognition forms one item in the bargain, it is not casy 
to understand the semi-oflicial rumour that the new Concordat. 
is to be formally communicated to Catholic Powers which 
at present have no diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Florence. A Concordat is in the nature of a diplomatic 
treaty between the Crown and Rome; but if Europe is to be 
made diplomatically a party to the new Italian compromise, it 
is likely that the contract will contain a formal acknowledge- 
ment of the status of the Italian Kingdom. The theology of 
the Catholic Church by no means prevents her from recog- 
nising accomplished facts, even those of which she heartily 
disapproves. Orthodoxy, under such circumstances, is satis- 
fied with drawing a metaphysical line between what exists 
de jure and what exists only de facto, and the Encyclical 
itself, according to its Catholic apologists, only pre- 
tends to condemn the material tendency of the present 
day to confuse the two. A more serious obstacle to 
such a recognition is the Popsr’s private interpretation 
of his famous consecration oath. As the journals of Vienna 
pithily ask—What in such a case becomes of the Non Pos- 
sumus? The precedent of the of Tolentino might be 
considered of some value, but Pio Nono has unfortunately 
committed himself to a stringent and inexorable interpre- 
tation of his own vow. Pious casuistry, however, is full 
of resources; and the episcopal Commission now sitting at 
Rome may~have means of untying the Gordian knot of 
which those unskilled in the chopping of religious logic 
have no idea. 

An oath to be taken by the new Bishops of fidelity to the 
Kine in civil, and to the Pore in ecclesiastical, matters, is 
thought by some of the best-informed journals to form one 
part of the proposed agreement. What is asserted at Mlorence 
is, however, denied at Vienna, and time alone can decide 
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between political prophets who are all equally positive, and | and to prevent or repress possible attempts at insurrection ; but 
none of whom are entirely disinterested. The supposition of , the precaution only gives further assurance of a peace which 
such a formula seems open to the objection that it ignores the | was already complete. It is fortunate that the PrestDENt’s unin- 
existence of the famous sacramental vow of obedience to the telligible proclamation will be no longer applicable toGalveston, 
Pore to which all Catholic prelates subscribe at their conse- | or to any other American port. It has not, yet been ascertained 
cration, and by which they pledge themselves to observe the whether the threat of treating traders as pirates was directed 
decrees of Papal Rome, a | to defend the domains of St. Peter against foreigners or against citizens of the United States; but, 
against all aggressors. The oath in question, which dates as it may be presumed that the blockade has already been raised, 
back to the time of Grecory VIL, has never, we believe, been the necessity of explaining or retracting the menace will be 
abolished, in spite of repeated protestations from the Episeopacy happily avoided. It would have been highly criminal on the 
of Germany, Hungary, and Italy. Inthe present condition of part of the Confederate leaders in Texas to prolong a hopeless 
Italian politics, Rome is scarcely likely to dispense with it in resistance. The expectation of aid from Mexico could only be 
the case of Italian Bishops. The tenor of the added or sub- entertained by ill-informed partisans, for the Emperor 
stituted oath, if it has really been decided upon, would appear Maxrimitian is not so insane as to engage voluntarily in a 
at first sight to be both harmless and useless. ‘The distinction war with the United States, and he has certainly no force to 
between civil and ecclesiastical questions seems dictated by a spare for gratuitous enterprises. Many Americans who 
wish to preserve the State from internal discord. Unfortunately, still sympathise with the rights of the States would 
however, the division which seems so exhaustive is, in reality, have denounced with just indignation an alliance with 
but a cross division after all. Who is to say where the civil a foreign Power for the purpose of detaching from the 
ends or the ecclesiastical begins? On the debateable ground Republic a territory which was annexed within the present 
which appears to lie between the two, and to partake both of generation. The people of Texas may console them- 
the civil and the ecclesiastical, rage all the quarrels that ever selves for their inevitable submission by remembering that 
occur between the Catholic Church and the Governments of their country has escaped the desolation by which the 
Europe. In civil matters the Kine is to rule, and in eccle- prosperity of the South-Eastern States has been temporarily 
siastical the Porz ; but who is to be judge of those matters destroyed. When the provisional condition of affairs is ter- 
that are both ecclesiastical and civil? Definition seems im- minated, their remoteness and the vast extent of their 
possible, and the difficulty in the long run must be decided territory will always ensure them a large portion of provincial 
by the law of might. This being so, the suggested formula independence. It is highly improbable that a new secession 
must be allowed to be both innocuous and ineffective. Yet, should take place for many years, but the bonds of Federal 
as a confession, on the part of the Pors’s hierarchy, that there union can never become universally stringent until a central 
is such a person as the King of Iraty, the oath might have its machinery of government is violently substituted for the 
uses. The Vatican for some time has pretended to ignore existing State institutions. It seems hardly possible that the 
Victron Emmanvet’s existence. Louis XV., in his familiar con- experiment of entrusting all power to a narrow minority can 
versation, comprehended all literary authors from Voiraireand become a permanent system. 

D'A.empert down to CreBiLioy, under the compendious de- | _It is necessary to speak with caution of the political prose- 
nomination of “ Tout cela.” The Pore has been treating the | cutions which at present supersede in interest all other 
Italian Monarchy in as cavalier a style. If the Popg is to re- American questions, for it is important that no jealousy 
ceive a favour, it may be well for the King of Iraty to insist of foreign interference or criticism should disturb the 
that His Hoxnyess shall drop his Pontifical eye-glass and his justice and calmness of those who will decide on the fate 
well-bred stare. of the Confederate chiefs. The trials of the prisoners who 


It ought to be some satisfaction to Italians to remember,what 27° accused of the assassination of Mr. Lincoun and the 
they seem at present disposed to forget, that the negotia- ‘tack on Mr. Sewarp are regarded with comparative in- 
tions, if at all important, will sooner or later be submitted to | difference. If the guilt of the accused 18 rendered certain, 
the criticism of an Italian Parliament. A Concordat is doubt- ©Ve® by the rough processes of a military tribunal, no undue 
less a species of treaty; but a Concordat, if serious and effee- Compassion will be excited by the rigid vindication of justice. 
tive, must be followed by an organic law and be voted by a Some of the officers on the Court-Martial have thought fit to 
constitutional Asseinbly. ‘The First Narorron himself was ®4vertise their patriotism by enouncing the remarkable pro- 
compelled to submit’ his contract with the Papacy to Position that civil or military servants of the late Confederate 
the criticism of an uncertain Tribunate, and to the Government have become incompetent witnesses, inasmuch 
vote of a Legislative Body. In 1817 a fresh French Concordat %8 they are supposed to have committed an infamous 
between the Restoration and the Papacy was abandoned, and ¢rime. Similar outbursts of eye zeal were abun- 
regarded as non avenu, because the Bournon Minister of the dantly common during the French Reign of Terror, but 
Interior despaired of passing it through a hostile Chamber. happily law and justice are not altogether forgotten or 
The present Italian Ministry is respectable, but by no means Suspended at Washington. The eager advocates of the 
omnipotent. If its concessions to Rome are trivial, no harm popular cause were summarily checked by the Judge-Advo- 
can be done. If they are alarming, the concessions must require cate, and their motion was overruled by the Court. It is 
legislative sanction. Either it is a question of diplomatic tisfactory to find that Mr. Jerrerson Davis will be tried by 
forms and courtesies, or the Italian Chamber will in the end 4 More regular tribunal, though every European lawyer and 
have a voice and, if necessary, a veto. Italy might probably , Statesman would hold that the acts with which he is charged 
trust at least half of the La Manrmora Cabinet. But if even | fall within no category of legal offences. ‘The particular act 


the Kine and his responsible advisers turn too devout, Italy alleged in the indictment has apparently been selected because 
has a constitutional remedy in its own hands. | it happened to have been constructively committed within 


the jurisdiction of the District Supreme Court of Columbia. 
Many larger bodies of men have, within the last four years, 
employed a greater quantity of shot and shell, and other 
AMERICA. warlike -materials, for the purpose of committing a more 
T may be hoped that the official answer of the American wholesale slaughter of Federal soldiers. If the Confede- 
Secretary of Stare to the Parliamentary messages of rate Presibent was in contemplation of law present with 
condolence on the death of Mr. Lrycotw represents a more , General BreckgyRipGE’s army, he was equally responsible for 
cordial feeling than it expresses. State papers ought seldom | the movements of Lex, of Beauregarp, and of Jounstox. It 
to be expansive or sentimental, nor would the diplomatic might have appeared simpler to accuse him of something 
language of America be disadvantageously affected even by which was done in the neighbourhood of Richmond, but it 
an excess of reserve. It is not known how far the indignation was thought desirable to avoid a possible conflict of jurisdic- 
and regret of the entire English nation has been appreciated or tion with the criminal courts of any State. In the district of 
understood in the United States. The border town of Detroit Columbia the Federal Government is sovereign, and, if war is 
in Michigaa, which had already protested against the abrogation treason, any skirmish which may have taken place there may 
of the Canadian Treaty, formally determined to celebrate the be made the pretext for the capital punishment of the 
Quren’s birthday, in token of friendship to England, and it may | Confederate officers or soldiers, or of the members of their 
be hoped that bitter prejudices will gradually subside as real Government. The managers of the prosecution have not 
or supposed causes of irritation recede further into the past. shrunk from raising in the simplest form the issue whether 
The practically antagonistic characters of belligerent and every act of the population of several States partook, during the 
neutral have ceased to furnish opportunities of collision, Since whole period of the war, of the nature of a capital crime. The 
the capitulation of General Kisy Swit on behalf of the Con- harmless legal verbiage which swells the indictment to its 
federate army in ‘l'exas, there is no longer any fragment of awar. actual bulk contrasts strangely with the description of tie 
The Government at Washington has prudently despatched a same events by newspaper reporters in the North, as well as in 
considerable force to take military possession of the country, the South. ' : 
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The Court will probably rule that, in levying war against 
the United States, the Confederate Government and its agents 
satisfied the constitutional definition of treason. No organic 
statute capt for the possible dissolution of the political 
society for which it forms the rule. The defendants will argue 
that they had lawfully seceded from the Federation, and that 
they were therefore no longer subject to its civil or criminal 
law. In default of judicial interpretation, it is impossible to 
say whether the States reserved to themselves a contingent 
right to rescind their compact. There are plausible argu- | 
ments on both sides, but, on the whole, the contention of the | 
Federal Government is perhaps well founded. It is scarcely | 
probable that the Court will listen to larger considerations of | 

ublic law or of general morality. The common sense of man- 
Kind recognises the distinction between isolated resistance to a | 
Government and a claim of independence asserted by a large 
part of a nation exclusively occupying a separate and consider- 
able territory. The causes of an insurrection become compa- 
ratively immaterial when it has expanded into a great civil 
war; and the pretence that the majority of the rebel population 
is coerced or deluded by guilty ringleaders is a rhetorical 
fiction notoriously inconsistent with the fact. If the King of 
Nap.es were to recover his dominions, he might far more 
assert that professed champions had uninterruptedly 

ept his rights alive in the brigand mountain bands. 
The Italian reactionists pretend that the people are held 
in subjection by the Piedmontese army, but in the 
wide regions of the Confederacy there was not a single 
foreign soldier. Commonplaces about the wickedness of 
rejecting the most beneficent Government on earth would 
‘be repeated as glibly, and perhaps not less sincerely, by 
triumphant Neapolitan royalists. ‘The Hungarians, who once 
commanded sympathy in America, were denounced and put to 
death as traitors, because they had interpreted their national 
compact with their Kine in a sense which was only refuted by 
the irresistible arguments of the Austrian and Russian armies. 
In German, as well as in Italian, there are innumerable phrases 
for the ingratitude of defeated insurgents to Governments 
which, having suppressed resistance, are always admirable and 
faultless. 

The elaborate formality of the indictment so far implies 
that the trial will be conducted with strict regard to legal 
principles, and especially to the law of evidence. It will 
of course be easy to prove that a Confederate army invaded 
Columbia in the course of 1864; and for ordinary purposes it 
mig be assumed that the general in command obeyed the 
orders of the Presipent who was his political and military 
superior. It is not equally clear how the interference of Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis in the affair can be established by sufficient 
evidence. It is scarcely probable that he gave special orders 
as to the supplies of the expedition, although he may have 
been responsible, as chief head of the Government 
and the army, for commissariat arrangements. His counsel 
will of course insist on the strictest regularity of proof; 
and even if they merely succeed in gaining time by their 
objections, the popular excitement may not improbably sub- 
side. For some time past Mr. Jounson has afforded no new 
intimation of his intentions, but Mr. Sewarp, who has now 
resumed his place in the Government, is believed to be on the 
side of mercy. The newspapers which are thought to express 
the opinions of the State Department have lately gloated 
somewhat less offensively on the anticipated details of the 
execution of their conquered adversary ; and the New York 

Times itself, which has loudly and consistently clamoured 
for blood, has recently discovered that it might possibly 
be expedient to commute the punishment of Mr. Davis 
after his conviction. The culpable error of charging the 
chief prisoner with murder ought of itself to produce a 
generous reaction in his favour. Unfortunately it cannot be 
said that Mr. Jounsox, in any of his public acts, has yet 
inclined to the side of clemency. The amnesty which he 
has published reads, with its fourteen classes of exceptions, 
much like a sweeping proscription ; and the owners of property 
in the North will be startled by finding that the possessors of 
5,0001. are to be singled out for some unknown punishment. 
‘The Present has often proclaimed his intention of redis- 
tributing property in the State of Tennessee; and, although 
he has no constitutional right to deal with a dollar or an acre, 
he may perhaps indirectly effect his purpose under colour of 
criminal law. The Constitution which Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
is said to have violated expressly forbids confiscation. Mr. 
Jounson will enter on a dangerous enterprise if he undertakes 
to deprive owners of their money or estates by Executive 


authority, 


THAMES WATER. 

troubles and anxieties about the Thames. There was 2 
time when it was judicially declared that the Thames was 
made to be maltreated ; but since London has been compelled 
to pay 3,000,000l. for the sole purpose of purifying its river, 
we may perhaps assume that, in theory at any rate, the rights 
of the Thames are not, like the rights of women, only wrongs. 
At present, the claim of the unfortunate stream to be saved 
from pollution seems a very precarious one, and the same 
destiny which is fast destroying the metropolitan river 
threatens in course of time to convert all the pleasant streams 
of England into a network of open sewers, filthy to look 
upon and impossible to drink. It is strange that, at the 


_ very time when the Legislature imperatively forbad the con- 


tinued use 
London, it was engaged with equal in laying the founda- 
tion for a more wide-spread abuse, not of the ‘Thames alone, 
but of every public river. The same sanitarians who were 
foremost in defending*the Thames against the wrongs which 
it suffered at the hands of a single city were equally energetic 
in support of a series of statutes the effect of which threatens 
soon to neutralize all the good Which the interception of 
the London drainage promises to do. Formerly it was 
only a few of our largest towns which had risen 
to the dignity of a system of sewers. Whatever might be 
the offence to themselves, they inflicted no damage on their 
neighbours. ‘The rivers that came to them clean passed on 
without any appreciable contamination, and, but for the 
stimulus afforded by Public Health Acts and other legisla- 
tion of the like kind, it is probable that the Metropolitan 
Drainage Act, followed by occasional interpositions to keep a 
few large towns in order, would have sufficed for a generation 
or two to preserve the memory of pure flowing water from 
becoming extinct. The mania for establishing Local Boards 
of Health has altogether changed the conditions of the water 
question, Every tenth-rate town has now some grand scheme 
of drainage, either in p or in contemplation, and the 
accumulated refuse of » hundred villages will before long 
go far to replace the great contribution of filth which the 
population of the metropolis is no longer allowed to pour into 
the Thames at London. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of the subject, we think 
it may be taken for granted that London will not, with- 
out a struggle, allow the minor towns which lie higher up 
the stream to foul the water which it costs so much to 
cleanse. Nothing less thar an absolute prescriptive right to 
pollute the Thames at their pleasure is claimed by one at least. 
of the pleasant towns which are rapidly growing into im- 
portance on the banks of our river and_ its tributaries. 
Kingston-upon-Thames has boldly preferred this modest 
claim, and though it has failed in winning acceptance 
for its extreme theory, it has practically secured the 
right to pour all its sewage into the river just above 
the point from which the London Water Companies 
have been compelled by the Legislature to draw their 
supplies for our domestic use. Nearly one-fourth of the 
whole volume of the river at Kingston ceased to flow to 
the sea by its natural channel, and is diverted through 
the pipes of the Water Companies to rejoin the stream at the 
outlet which the Prince of Wates solemnly opened a few 
weeks ago. Through this artificial channel one-fourth of the 
Kingston filth must also find its way, and the right thus to 
discharge its refuse, without stint, into the reservoirs which 
supply every house in London is what the enterprising Board 
of Health of the thriving towns of Kingston and Surbiton 
claim as their peculiar privilege. Considering that the 
Health Acts, as they are perhaps ironically called, expressly 
enjoin the discharge of sewage into public rivers and the sea, 
it is perhaps not surprising that a Local Board should have 
overlooked the qualification that this is to be so done as 
not to be a nuisance, or that they should have claimed “ as of 
“right” to continue on a constantly increasing scale what 
a call their custom of draining into the river at their will 
and pleasure. Even so recently as the time when the Health 
Acts passed, it never seems to have occurred to Parliament 
that there was anything objectionable in the pollution of 
rivers except in some such extreme case as London presented ; 
but it is becoming daily more obvious that there can bé no 
effectual remedy for the evil short of an absolute prohibition 
of the practice. The Kingston people have, we believe, done 
real service by their stubborn resistance to the remonstrances 
of the Conservators of the Thames. When a Bill was intro- 
duced last Session, intended to abate this nuisance, it was 
suffered by common consent to be indefinitely postponed, in 
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order that it might be ascertained whether the law was not 
strong enough without fresh legislation. To the law accord- 
ingly the guardians of the Thames appealed, and the refusal 
of the injunction which they asked against the King- 
ston Corporation will remove one objection at any rate 
to a comprehensive measure. In a sense, it is true 
that the law will not only punish but prevent what 
it rds as a nuisance, and it need scarcely be added that 
the Vice-CuanceLtor who heard the case gave no encourage- 
ment to the extreme claims which the Corporation had set up. 
The absolute right by custom and by statute to pollute the 
Thames at will was insisted on by the advocates of the Corpo- 
ration with an enerey worthy of acleaner cause; but though 
the right was denied, the wrong was held not to be proved, 
and in a few months the Kingston outflow into the Thames 
will be doubled in volume by the completion of the very 
magnificent system of sewers which the Conservators in vain 
asked the Court to restrain. What Kingston may do 
with impunity must be permitted also to every other 
town on the stream, and at last the water may become 
as foul as in the worst days of London drainage, without the 
possibility of bringing home to any single community such 
proof of its share in creating the nuisance as will suffice to 
wake up the preventive power of the law. 

We dare say the cause of the Conservators and the Corporation 
of Kingston was rightly decided, but if the traditions of the law 
do not allow of any timely and effectual interposition in such a 
case, this merely proves the necessity of prompt and energetic 
legislative action. The caution which very properly tempers the 
action of courts of justice makes them almost powerless against 
gradual and insidious encroachments. If the complaint is made 
early, the mischief is considered not sufficiently flagrant to jus- 
tify immediate interposition ; and if the nuisance is endured until 
it becomes almost intolerable, so many vested interests become 
entangled with it that it is almost impossible to interfere. 
Apart from any special authority, the boldest Chancellor who 
ever sat upon the woolsack would not have ventured to 
restrain the inhabitants of London from draining into the 
Thames up to the time when the evil became so excessive as 
at last to compel Parliament to interfere. Precisely the same 
difficulty will occur in dealing with the pollution of the upper 
portion of the Thames. We have now arrived just at that 
stage where a nuisance, always abominable on the smallest 
scale, is beginning to make itself appreciably felt. Fishermen 
and boating-men complain of occasional stench and nausea 
even above Teddington. Only the most adventurous bathers 
continue their ablutions ; but the fish are not yet dying, and the 
cattle do not yet refuse to drink of the water. No one has traced 
an epidemic to the effluvia, and therefore, in the view of the 
law, a substantial nuisance does not exist. The scientific 
evidence in defence of the fouling of the stream is what gives 
the case its most repulsive aspect. Chemists analyse, and 
smell, and taste their samples of the nasty water, and calmly 
discuss the question whether the sewage of Kingston is or is 
not sufficiently oxydized to be fit for the London teapot. 
All are agreed that a certain proportion of feculent matter 
may be so far decomposed by the action of a stream as to 
lose some of its most offensive qualities; but, decom- 
posed or not, the filth remains, and the law solemnly 
pronounces that those who are compelled to drink it 
have no nuisance to complain of until the solution becomes so 
saturated as to be unmistakeable by the least sensitive organs. 
This may be very sound law, but, if so, the sooner it is altered 
the better. What we have a right to ask is, that our rivers 
should ilow with water, and not with defecated sewage, how- 
ever pleasant this last-named beverage may be to enthusiastic 
advocates of deodorization. The law does not secure this 
simple privilege, and there is no possible remedy but to pass 
another law that will. Nor is this by any means the full 
measure of the existing evil. It may be true that the filthy 
fluid which descends from Kingston is now only on the 
verge of becoming nasty in the eye of the law. But in 
another year Kingston will have doubled its supply of 
contamination, and a score of other towns are working 
hard with the same laudable object of passing their refuse on 
to their neighbours. Very soon, perhaps, Kingston will be 
again attacked, not for a prospective but an actual nuisance ; 
and then the answer will be ready, that the water comes to them 
almost as bad as it leaves them, and that the Conservators of 
the Thames must go elsewhere to make an example of an 
offender. 

It is plain enough that where a nuisance springs, as this 
does, from the combined action of a number of distant 
towas, no remedy can be supplied so long as the theory of 
natural defecation by the action of water is admitted to ex- 


cuse its pollution up to a certain point. By a beneficent law 
of nature, flowing streams do struggle to cast off some of the 
filth which is so assiduously poured into them; but even if 
this recuperative power were less limited than it is, that is no 
reason why a pure stream should be wilfully converted into a 
drain. ‘The simplest legislation will alone be of any service. 
Let the practice of draining into rivers be absolutely pro- 
hibited, and no long time will elapse before a more wholesome 
and thrifty way of disposing of town refuse will be discovered 
and put in practice. 


WHITEWASHING. 


HERE 20 except Judas Iscariot ; at least there 
is no one left that would do an historical artist real credit. 
The whitewashers have done every one that requires merely mode- 
rate skill. They have whitewashed King John, and Henry VIIL, 
and Richard III. ; and now Mr. Beesley has whitewashed Catiline. 
In the last number of the Fortnightly Review he has shown how 
dreadfully that t and good man has been misrepresented. As 
we read on, we we Tove rs in 
this injustice, and have been so easily deluded by : 
prejudices on the point. Mr. Beesley does his work well. He 
puts on the whitewash so thick that some of it cannot fail to 
stick. Catiline will never again look quite black, and even hesi- 
tating observers will own that, at w he appears a streaky sort 
of man. Mr. Beesley’s view is that the oli ical party in Rome, 
to which Catiline was opposed, tried to uphold a cruel, hard, 
iniquitous despotism, against which it was the duty of all honest 
men to revolt; and Catiline, being an honest man, did revolt 
against it, at first secretly, and then, when Cicero drove him 
to extreme courses, openly. The nobles would not allow 
the consular elections to be conducted fairly, and so Catiline, 
who was the real choice of the electors, was unjustly ex- 
cluded from office. When Cicero was Consul, he, acting for 
the nobles determined to get rid of Catiline, invented the 
diabolical accusation that Catiline was engaged in a plot to sub- 
vert the Government. No charge, as Mr. <p out, could 
be more monstrous. real truth = 
peasautry of Italy to be ripe for revolution, e “ C) 
word pos to he ready Tor action.” This was all; but, by 
accusing Catiline of conspiracy, Cicero once more to 
carry the consular elections for the nobles. Then Catiline very 
naturally thought he would try to assassinate Cicero; but he is 
not to be blamed for this, for he was a noble himself by birth, and, 
as Mr. Beesley observes—thinking, perhaps, of Charlotte Corday, 
Napoleon’s legatee, and other apposite exampl ination is 
a peculiar! oligarchic crime, and a noble assassinates without any 
ial intentions, because it is one of the habits of his class. 
ie Wanna however, broke out in Etruria, and as “ every 
one knew Catiline’s relations with the leader of the insurgents,’ 
it became dangerous for him to stay at Rome. So he fled, went 
into Etruria, and was killed there after a hopeless struggle against 
superior numbers. These are the facts; and perhaps they show 
Catiline to have been a great and good man, though perhaps they are 
scarcely strong enough to do this by themselves. But then Mr. 
Beesley has a force in. reserve. He has the great advantage of 
knowing what Catiline’s private character a was, “He wasa 
soldier, every inch of him, with every masculine quality, with a 
dauntless heart and Pmas § hand, with a special gift for ruling 
his fellows, and_ it y made his gorge rise to see a 
coward and a like into the rostrum 
and is feats, e t justification 
of is shat he hated with proper dares of bitter- 
ness @ man 80 intensely odious as Cicero. And here Mr. 
Beesley shows himself an adept in It is much 
easier to make A look white if you make who stands 
next to him, look black. So Mr. Beesley puts his black on Cicero 
unsparingly. “Cicero thought that society existed for the glory 
of clever ‘writers and eloquent speakers. His idea of good govern- 
ment was a state of things where talkers should always have full 
swing and be listened to with while rough practical men 
should humbly do their bidding”; and, in short, as Mr. Beesley 
says in a culmination of invective, “If Cicero had lived in our 
time, he would have written in the , and had his views 
about the representation of minorities.” No one, it is obvious, 
can go much lower than this in the s of human vileness, and 
by the side of such a monster Catiline shines out purer than 
white marble or snow. And the great gain of this mode of 
whitewashing a beloved historical object is that an opportunity is 
thus given for a brother artist to show his skill. Some one will 
now have to whitewash Cicero, and so the — may go on 
until all the leaders of Roman society in the century of the 
Republic may one by one come to be cleaned up. It is tolerably 
interest wo iminish, but still it might be exciti 
to have a really able whitewashing of Clodius. ane 
Whitewashing is a pleasant and an instructive art, but it is not a 
very difficult one. And it is eminently congenial to the feelings of 
the age. We have learnt to be an easy-going people, full of indul- 
gences for our neighbours, accustomed to judge leniently of the 
motives and actions of men, alive to the ohepllaitions of, habits, 
tendencies, — impulses, and sensibilities of all kinds that 
beset action. Nothing seems so very bad or so very good, and no 
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_ one seems to deserve to be very great! roached or very greatly 
exalted. Constance Kent on loving and 
Madeleine Smith immediately after her trial was overwhelmed 
with offers of marriage from young men who longed to be the 

_ recipients of that sweet tenderness with which she had shown 

she could. love. How, then, can we think ve 
the dead? There may be a languid and conventional feeling 
against icular dead sane but scarcely any real or 
acute feeling. In some families there is a custom of keep- 
ing a gorgeously-bound book, in which the visitor is invited 
to record, in the shape of answers to a set of questions placed at the 
beginning, what are his chief tastes, fancies, and opinions. Among 
other questions, he is asked what historical character he dislikes 
most. Some answer must be given, and so every answerer says 
that he dislikes especially some dead person. A favourite answer, 
we believe, among young ladies is George IV. Do they really 
dislike that puffy prince with a well-grounded hatred? Have 
they, before answering, seriously compared him with Genghis 

' Khan; or eaten Tomine or Charles the Bald? Not a bit of it; 

_ but they remember that their favourite Thackeray has made mince- 

, fmeat of the unhappy Regent, and no one can suspect they are not 
clever if they say they think what Thackeray thought. If any 
one chose to whitewash George IV., and did it really well—in the 
style, for example, of Mr. Beesley—they would soon come round, 
and would perhaps select George IV. as the historical person, not 
whom they most disliked, but whom they most liked. Few ex- 
citable persons who went straight from reading the Fortnightly to 
a domestic examination of the kind, and came to the question— 
“What person in history dc you like most?” could forbear to in- 


hardly of 


In the same way, although few readers of Mr. Froude’ His- 
tary will believe that Henry VIII.’s wish to himself of 
so pretty a woman as Jane Seymour was entirely due to'a 
self-sacrificing desire of fulfilling the oe gg of the English 
people, yet the strong way in which Mr. Froude puts 

is pressure of political claims on the King enables us to picture 
to ourselves how full of difficulties Henry’s position was, and how 
largely his faults were shared by the society in which he lived. 
There may even be some use in the Scotch attempts to 
whitewash Mary Queen of Scots, although the major premiss of 


- the argument, that a pretty Scotchwoman must always be innocent, 


appears to be based on feeling rather than oninquiry. It may not 
be quite true that Pilate wes as much bound, according to the 
notions of his time and country, to carry out the loval law of a 
province in religious matters as an English officer is to fire 
on a mob at the command of a civil. authority; but there is 
at any rate so much in this view of his position that is 


t of duty which his office cast on him than if we omit to 
notice it altogether. The peculiar form of whitewashing which 
consists in leaving out all the defeets of an eminent man simply 
because he is stated to be too eminent to have defects attributed 
to him opens the door perhaps to a div ce from historical 
truth that is to be regretted. The Emperor of the French and Mr. 
Carlyle are the greatest practitioners in this branch. When Czar 
and Napoleon are compared to the Messiah, or when criticism of 


Cromwell or Frederick the Great is pronounced. to come merely 
from the doggeries, we feel that, to make the very best of it, 


scribe thename of Catiline. And Mr. Beesley does not whitewash | we are no nearer historieal truth than 4ve are when we hear 


Catiline as a joke, or dishonestly, or for the love of paradox. Itis | young woman called an angel, The si 
of whitewashing to suppose that | the young woman is not am an 

At first it seems strange, but it | a lover if she were. The simple fact is that Caesar and Napoleon 
at there are hundreds of historica] per- , 
exposed.to obloquy, but who may be} 


a total misconception of sh 
the artist does it merely for fun 
is nevertheless true 
sonages who have been 


fact is that 
and would-be unsuited to 


were not Messiahs. We have to work hard to extract,any good 
out of this idolatrous typeof whitewashingy was a man 


. whitewashed in ‘a ‘perfectly honest and legitimate manner; “Let | who caused unbounded misery, in a mean &nd-eruel manner, for 
us take as an instance Pontius Pilate, and every one will agrec that | selfish purposes. He also did a great many good things, had fxr- 


seems a strong instance. 


But has he been justly condemn It may be contended, hot 
without great am that his conduct was really in a high 
degree praiseworthy. It was the business of a Roman Governor to 
see that the law’ of the province which he ruled was carried out, 


: He has been condemned for | sighted views, and did much to overturn a form of ¢ivi 
e he took in the greateasorens of the world’s history. | that had grown effete and corrupt. 


| 


We may put the two state- 
ments together, and historical truth demands that we should put 


them together, but the result is not a Méssiah, ‘Lhe only posgible 
thing we can think of in behalf of this idolatrous whitewashing is 
that it raises into prominence the merit, of establishing new and 


and so far as the local law did not militate against the principles | valuable political ideas. It makes us attend to the objects at 


of Roman government, it was allowed to prevail. It was a part 


of the local law of Judea that a Jew who sought to upset the | which 


existing religious system should be judged by the religious chiefs 
of the nation, and be put to death. The Roman Governor allowed 
this local law to prevail, merely reserving to himself the duty of 
putting it in execution. It Yay be said that this was wrong, and 
that the Roman Governor ought to have had such views 
of government as would haye prnvensed him from allowing 
“the” local law to” prevail when fanaticism put it in 
motion. But tliis is an idea quite alien to the spirit of 
antiquity. Religion was looked on as a national, not as an 
individual, matter. The Jewish nation had a religion, and the 
Roman nation had a religion, and the Romans at least were not 
tormented with the thought that both could not be true. It seemed 
very reasonable to them that the Jews should have a religion 
peculiar to themselves, and should protect this religion, as they 
thought proper. We do not go quite so far in India, but we make 
some approach to it. We till lately allowed suttees, and we still 
allow po ery although both practices are alien to our religious 
views. e in our courts give effect to the consequences of poly- 
amy in questions of inheritance, and thus put in execution a 
foe law of which we disapprove. But if it is once granted that 
Pontius Pilate was bound, as a matter of official duty, to carry out 
the local law, he may certainly be said to have behaved very well. 
Tle tried to show that the law was being most harshly and unjustly 
applied, and he entreated that the Jews, even if they insisted on 
their law being carried out, would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of mercy which custom gave them on that occasion. In 
the same way, a military officer may be ordered by the civil 
authorities to fire on a mob. It is his duty to fire, whether he 
thinks the firing is justified or not; but if he is a humane and 
wise man he may urge reasons against firing, although, if his 
arguments fail, he may still be quite prepared to do his duty and 
to fire. 

Mr. angry is most anxious to assure his readers that his white- 
washing of Catiline is not intended to gratify a love of paradox, 
but is meant as a contribution to the real truth of Roman history. 
Whether @ writer who merely seeks after sober, calm, historical 
truth is justified in making, with regard to a dead Roman, except 


lit, while it 
| his actions and his outward career. 


Bit this ‘theor¥Sof tho 
takes us way, 
and we soon get tired of trying to finda ptofit there’ 


on the best and clearest evidence, so awful a charge as that, if he | 


had lived now, he would have written in the Saturday, and had his 
views about the representation of minorities, may be open to ques- 
tion. But at any tate we think that Mr. Be 

to historical truth. And so do all the whitewashers. The con- 
ceptions of Catiline which we have after reading Mr. Beesley’s 
paper are probably more true than those which we had before 
yeading it. It is most likely that the rule of the Roman oligarch 
‘was tyrannical, that those who revolted 
and that Catiline joined in the revolt because he thought it 
justified. He may not have been so white as Mr. Beesley paints 
him, but still he may have leant to the side in politics 
which seemed to him both convenient and right in itself. 


esley does contribute | 


the cruel. 
ainst it were justified, | 
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which the hero. was striving, and to the justification 
an energetic pursuit these objects carries with 
vents our judging hii teo exclusivtly by 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


it is a generally received opinion that a man’s life is of some 
importance, especially to himself. Certain persons, indeed 
hold that doctrine so strongly that they use very exaggera 

language about what they call the absolute inviolability of 
human life. They never rise to a perception of the fact that there 
are many people who, in John Brown's emphatic words, sre worth 
inconceivably more to hang than for any other purpose. When, 


for example, a number of thoroughly depraved murdorers are | 
thrown upon our hands, the cheapest way of disposing of them— 


cheapest both in a pecuniary sense and in regard of human 
suffering—is to put them to death. The punishment strikes more 
terror, at the price of less torture, than any other. A gross and 
brutal felon dreads the gallows more than any quantity of jail. 
It seems scarcely possible to doubt, at the same time, that the 
actual diseomfort of being hanged is less than the accumulated 
discomfort of enclosure for life within four stone walls. Such 
culprits have sluggish imaginations, or one would suppose that 
they would petition for death rather than for a reprieve. 
When Townley killed himself the other day, every one felt that 
he had adopted the most sensible course for his own comfort, 
assuming that religious considerations were to be neglected. 
People have, of course, a certain artificial: prejudice against being 
executed in public, which causes them to prefer an alternative 
more disagrevable in the long run, But we should strongly re- 
commend any man who was reduced to the choice to take the 
plunge and have done with it. There are, as we have remarked, 
many people who, on high @ prior’ grounds, refuse to take into 
account such paltry considerations; and it may be said, in this as 
in many other cases, that the tender mercies of the humane are 
They shrink from inflicting punishments which shock 
their own sensibilities, at the price of producing much longer 
though less conspicuous suffering. 

The sentiment of intense dislike to taking human life is a 
phenomenon of quite modern, and_ still of merely local, 
occurrence. ‘It probably rises to a maximum in England at the 
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present day, or at least it is nowhere else so widely diffused. 


raising an outcry in the eople begin to in 
Parliam interference — Parliament supposed 
to exercise over human affairs a direct power, like that of 
volition upon human limbs. They write to the Times, i 

the wrath of the British jury, and give every proof of genuine 
indignation, In the same newspaper in which the late aeci- 
dents were reco we read that a tremendous explosion 
had occurred in Mobile. Any number of houses been 
blown down, the whole town had been more or less in- 


jured, and some five hundred persons had been killed and 


wounded. The reporter added, in an offhand manner, that the 
cause of the accident was unknown. Mobile contained before the 
war about 30,000 inhabitants. If a similar catastrophe had ha 
pened, say, in Oxford, which is not quite so populous, we sho 
not have heard the last of it for weeks. The intrinsic value of 
Oxford, both in an architectural point of view and in the quality 


| of its inhabitants, is doubtless greater than that of Mobiles The 


accident would have derived an adventitious interest from the 
destruction of large numbers of Vice-Chancellors, Heads of 
Hlouses, and other authorities. But if an equal amount of 
damage had been done even in so comparatively unimportant a 


town as Brighton or Dover, it would have afforded a month’s 
keep for reporters. Not long before, a transport blew up on the 
Mississippi, and some 1,400 lives were said to have been It 


certainly did not uce a tenth part of the interest which a 
tenth part of the loss of life would have excited on the Thames, 
it is, of course, true that the interest due to the slaughter of great 
numbers of men is rather at a discount just now in America, 
When people have been treated to such highly-seasoned intel- 
lectual tood as the description of battles involving the killing and 
wounding of twenty or thirty thousand men, they cannot be 
expected to be stimulated by the more insipid fare of a railway 
accident. And their minds are naturally occupied by questions 
too absorbing to leave them much time for the ordinary staple of 
newspaper paragraphs in a peaceful epoch. It is, however, un- 
deniavle that, from whatever cause, life is rated much lower in 
America than it is in European countries. A railway accident 
there scorns the modest dimensions of an English catastrophe. 
A\s in some other matters, we form in this a kind of mean 
term between America and Europe. We maim and crush a 
good many more passengers than are made into food for 
peany-a-liners in Germany, and American accidents transcend 
ours again in the same proportion. But then we make a far louder 
outcry than the Germans; whereas Americans treat their little 
afiairs with comparative equanimity, if not with a certain latent 
sense of pride. we go a little further, it would be easy to 
duce cases in which human life is prized at a still lower rate. In 
China you can buy a substitute for execution for much less than 
would buy a substitute for the conscription in the United States. 
And in former days, in England, capital punishment seems to have 
been regarded as a comparative trifle both by the victim and the 
judge. We read of felons who were asked to take their choice 
etween hanging and emigration to the plantations, and who pre- 
ferred being hanged. Few of the gentlemen who in our time 
were sent at Government expense to Botany Bay or Norfolk 
Island would have closed with this alternative had it been offered 
to them. One’s first impression is that this sentiment must depend 
for its strength upon the average comfort of life. Dives would 
object to ending his enjoyment of purple and fine linen more than 
Lazarus to leaving the dogs and the crumbs from Dives’ table. 
Frenchmen always accounted for the imaginary fact that suicides 
were commoner in England than in France by assuming that life 
was really not worth having in our atmosphere of London fog. They 
explained our supposed national tendency much as we have heard 
a particular case of suicide explained in England, on the ground 
that the victim probably “found it dull.” Itcannot be so pleasant 
to be a Chinaman as to make the general question of “to be or not 
to be”’ one of much interest. Ifa Chinese labourer values his life 
at five pounds paid to his heirs, we can hardly think that he has 
put too low a valuation upon it. Many Englishmen might hesi- 
tate if the choice were submitted to them of immediately trans- 
migrating into a Chinese body, or of having their heads cut off and 
a small gratuity presented to their afflicted widows. 

Such considerations have probably some little force. The tenacity 
with which we cling to life must be to some extent increased by 
any increase in our comforts. An officer feels it peculiarly hard 
to be shot directly after he has become heir toa fortune. If he 
considered the matter coolly, he might come to the conclu- 
sion thaf it was pretty much the same to him personally; 
but we cannot help, even in matters which chiefly con- 
cern i the way in which 
other people look at it, itying ourselves more in r= 
tion as we know ourselves. As be the objects of greater pity 
The degree of objection which we entertain to being killed 
ourselves. or to killing other people, like our objection to 
picking pockets or getting drunk, depends chiefly u the 
estimate of the action characteristic of the society in which we 
live. There is a fashion in this, as in all other habitual judg- 
ments which we naturally follow. There is a well-established 
set of common made and provided for all the ordinary con- 
tingencies of life, and we use them instinctively, without any 
original reflection. A widow in India is, or used to be, burnt 
irom a sense of propriety, as an English widow puts on mourning, 


In the French Revolution went to the guillotine as the 
most natural thing to do (ag aye. without unduly 
disturbing themselves. No man sits down makes a cold- 
blooded calculation as to whether his chances of happiness are 
such as to make it on the whole worth living; if he did, there 
would probably be a greater number of suicides. He adopts the 
ordinary view in this, as in other matters, and acts upon it with- 
out hesitation. Now the average degree of comfort has some 
effect in determining what we may call the standard value of human 
life for a given time and place; but it is far from being the only, 
or the most im t, element in the calculation. O things 
being equal, a society of aldermen would possibly rate themselves 
higher than a society of paupers. Their attempt to picture to 
themselves a state of existence devoid of turtle-soup would 
doubtless frighten them more than any parallel process of a 
ee imagination. But this would only explain a small part 
of the phenomenon. For example, life in America is doubtless 
very comfortable to the great mass of the population. A country 
in which an Irish t can eat meat three times a day must 
offer great inducements to living. One would suppose that he would 
cling to existence with more tenacity than in a region of mere pigs 
and potatoes, Other circumstances appear, however, to override 
the influence due to this cause. In the half-settled wilds of the 
South-Western States, the. absence of any strong laws and the 
uent prevalence of bowie-knives and revolvers used to pro- 
duce an habitual indifference to human life. It came quite natural 
to shoot a man before breakfast ; and it was an obvious means of 
settling a difference to lock two gentlemen into a dark room and 
leave them till the sound of a pistol-shot imed that a satis- 
factory solution had been obtained. It is said that three s' 
settled the question as to which of them should perform an in- 
teresting operation by adjourning to a triangular duel in the 
courtyard of the hospital. In fact, something of the old buc- 
caneering element aded the social code of laws; there 
were men who could have entered into the practical joke of 
putting out the candles after supper and firing pistols under the 
— Life was tolerably pleasant, but it was the fashion to hold 
it chea 
Even j in the more settled districts of America, where Lynch- 
law has died out, the indifference to human life is certainly greater 
than in European countries. A Tocqueville might connect this, 
with some plausibility, with the general phenomena of democratic 
societies, It is one of their most obvious peculiarities that indi- 
viduals are of comparatively small importance. The loss of one 
unit out of twenty or thirty millions of perfectly similar and equal 
units can make no tible difference. It was remarked with 
pride that the death of ident Lincoln produced no shock to 
the political machinery. Any one man might drop out, and plenty 
be found to supply his place. The monotonous level of American 
society necessarily preserves a uniform appearance. The death of 
a great man in England gives a certain shock to the organized 
mass at the centre of which he was placed. In America it affects 
only his own immediate circle. So long as the Republican pariy 
exists, they find one man as as another for carrying out their 
measures and dividing the spoil amongst his followers. Another and 
more effective influence results from the same cause. The degree 
in which the death of any man affects even his own social circle 
tends to diminish as we descend to the less educated classes—partly 
because a man who has no time to be. idle has no time for griet, 
and partly because an increased cultivation of mind implies an 
increased range of sympathy and a greater os of living in the 
past and the future. A nation of many millions, consisting of an 
expansion of the lower middle class, few amongst whom have 
much leisure or much education, is inevitably less affected by 
the death of individuals than a differently dh ag community. 
It becomes the fashion amongst them to e little of mourn- 
ing; it is an established custom, because it is necessary for 
almost all to turn immediately to work, without loss of time 
or labour. Hence arises the apparent paradox that a people 
of very kindly end social nature seem to consider human 
life as comparatively a trifle. As the general level of educa- 
tion rises, they may doub become more sensitive; but, 
in a thoroughly democratic society, there is at least no proba- 
bility that the value of life will be unduly exaggerated. It is 
perhaps, in a certain sense, a democratic movement that would do 
away with capital punishment, but that is because the great 
majority of people hanged belong to the lower orders, The nature 
of the objection to the gallows appeared from the popular indig- 
nation at ‘Townley’s escape; the false impression that he escaped 
because he belonged to a superior class was the source of irri- 
tation. If we were still in the habit of beheading Prime 
Ministers, it would be easier to hang burglars. The dislike 
to capital punishment implies, not a change of relation between 
classes, but a general growth of sensitiveness, perhaps to a morbid 


DRESS AND SENTIMENT. 

Ww. hardly know whether it is to be taken as a tribute to the 

dignity, or as a snub to the self-conceit, of the male animal 
of the human species that he is so rarely consulted upon the out- 
ward adornment of his female companion; but when we call to 
mind the universal prevalence of this exclusion, it is impossible 
not to wonder at the inconsistency of the sex which has thus 
tabooed from masculine approach one chief subject of its thoughts. 


For what is the invariable answer which a lady makes to any | 
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remonstrance that may be addressed to her upon the costliness or the 
inconvenience of her attire? Does she not always turn round upon 
you with the retort that men at least have no right to make such 
vs because it is simply to please men that women are so 
anxious to look well? Now, supposing this answer to be true, there 
follows from it a very obvious consequence. If it is for man’s gratifi- 
cation and improvement only that young ladies devote so much of 
their own time, their parents’ money, and their dressmakers’ skill to 
the settlement of the great question what they shall wear, they ought 
surely to feel some interest in discovering if they have succeeded in 
their benevolent design. It cannot be desirable or pleasant for them 
to remain in ignorance whether all their disinterested exertions 
may not have been entirely thrown away. And yet if every 
male mouth is to be closed, and every male suggestion rejected as 
superfluous or impertinent, there is no way left of obtaining 
this invaluable knowledge. We are most sensible of the honour 
which women do us when they profess to have no other object in 
dressing themselves than the wih to enchain our fascinated gaze 
by the beatified apparition of a fashionably got up angel ; but, 
considering their repeated assertions to this effect, we should have 
more respect for their consistency if they did not so often resent 
as insulting the least approach to criticism. Indeed, even our 
admiration, however respectful or however delicate it may be, is 
frequently rejected unless at the same time it is absolutely 
dumb and unintelligent. It would almost seem as though, 
to be accepted by the objects to whom it is offered, it must 
be wanting in any intellectual basis whatever. A man may be 
allowed to admire, but he must never presume to express— 
it will be safer for him not even to hove a intelligible 
reason for his admiration. He ma so far, for example, as 
to of crinoline as a becoming fa ion, or to say that a par- 
ticular young lady looks better in a low dress than in a high one. 
But if, in the innocence of his heart, he praises the hoop-petticoat 
because it displays the ankles to advantage, or prefers the evening 
gown because it leaves visible a pair of white shoulders, the 
chances are that, though he has only put into words a fact of 
which the fair wearers of the ents in question are perfectly 
conscious, he will be held nevertheless to have committed an 
offence of the deepest dye. We know of no other consolation 
under these undeserved trials than the reflection that the charges 
of presumption and of meddling in things too high for them, 
which are so freely levelled at men who venture to have an 
opinion on such matters, are nothing after all but a reproduction 
of the common misconception to which criticism has always been 
exposed. It is always assumed that any one who—not being a 
poet, a novelist, or a woman — dares so much as hint at any 
imperfection in the rhythm of a verse, the plot of a story, or 
the make of a gown, ought necessarily to be able to construct 
something better. People forget that the sphere of art is wide 
enough to give full play to the critical as well as to the creative 
teculty, and that the two are rarely found in combination. And 
so, though man could never unite into one mysterious whole the 
varying elements of colour and form and texture which make up 
the feminine costume, he may still be able to test the process 
by ascertained principles of taste, and to pronounce, however 
diffidently, whether the result is in accordance with his standard. 
Bat the statement as to the motive of female dress which we 
have accepted as embodying the theory which women would 
wish us to suppose theirs, is open to a graver charge than that of 
being inconsistent with the practice of those who preach it. For our 
own part, we are convi that it is false from beginning to end. 
The true explanation of the prevailing extravagance in costume 
is, that women dress for one another. In other words, they 
dress for eyes which can appreciate the material, and estimate 
the cost, of every separate article they have on. It is quite true 
that many men care as much for, and are as competent 
to give an opinion on, the appearance of their wives, or 
sisters, or friends, as any num of female acquaintances; 
but the grounds upon which the two classes of critics will 
base their several judgments will always be distinct, and the 
conclusions themselves not infrequently ee opposite. Ask a 
man and a woman to tell you who is the best-dressed girl at 
a ball, and you will hardly ever find them agreeing in their answer. 
Go a step further, and compare the costumes which have been 
selected, and you will discover almost to a certainty that the 
woman has singled out the most expensive dress in the room, 
whereas the man has simply asked himself which is the most 
becoming. The one has suffered herself to be so impressed by the 
richness of the material, the elaborateness of the embroidery, the 
costliness of the trimmings, that in the end she has found it 
simply impossible to leave these things out of the calculation. The 
other, happy in his ignorance, has looked only at the general 
effect, wid! of probably given the preference to a young lady whose 
gown has no other merits than those of being scrupulously neat, 
becomingly cut, and perfectly well made. We submit, therefore, 
that if that deference to the masculine taste which is so frequently 
professed really existed in any appreciable measure, it would 
supply an antidote to many of the grievances under which 
society now labours. A week or two back, the correspond- 
ence of an evening contemporary was y taken up with 
the sorrows of parents who have to see that their daughters 
look like other people, and at the same time to make both 
ends meet; and we have no doubt that, as soon as the elec- 
tious are over, the columns of the Times will be thrown open 
to an endless repetition of similar complaints. My pe, 9a 
yowns must sweep the pavement as they walk, cries one heart- 


broken mother, or, if they do so far consult their pockets as to 
them up, their underskirts must be flounced and embroidered un 
they become as costly as the gown. There is no necessity in the case, 
interposes a sterner moralist ; young women should have no wish to 
dress beyond their means merely for the sake of rivalling their 
richer friends. Itis here that our theory comes in and harmonizes 
these opposing views. No man ever felt anything but irritation 
at seeing a woman’s gown doing the business of the cross- 
ing-sweeper, or attached any value to the amount of open work 
displayed beneath a et skirt. If young ladies would but 
believe it—or rather perhaps if they did but attach any importance 


inkle. We donot say that even these a age when added 
ly stipulated, 


We foresee, however, one objection at least which will be 
urged against our proposed reformation. We can readily imagine 
some astonished matron plying us with indignant questions, and 
demanding, in scarcely articulate horror, whether we would have 
her sacrifice her daughters’ modesty for the protection of their 
father’s pocket, and whether we think young ladies ought to 
have no other > to captivate all their male 

uaintance? To ese imaginary interrogatives we 
nee certainly not. It is ron natural and reasonable 
that a girl should care about her appearance; nay, we may go 
further, and say that, until the advocates of women’s rights have 
succeeded in obliterating the distinctions of sex altogether, it is 
rfectly natural and reasonable that she should care more about 
oe appearance in a man’s eyes than in those of a female friend. 
But we do not > aay this admission as in any sense an equivalent 
to “having no other object in life than to captivate all her male 
acquaintance.” A to our theory, the final cause of dress 
is not captivation at all. e are afraid that this will seem a very 
hard saying to some young ladies, and we are by no means certain 
that we shall do much to reassure them by telling them that the 
true end which they ought to keep before their eyes during the 
important process of self-adornment is to give pleasure to the people 
they love. It will be hard indeed if a girl can find neither husband 
nor lover, brother nor brother-in-law, cousin nor friend, who will 
give her sufficient occupation in this way to save her from the neces- 
sity of having recourse to her general acquaintance, It is to this 
substitution of sentiment for vanity as the motive power in matters of 
dress that we look for the cure of extravagance and its attendant evils. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that such a change as this would cut 
off one possible means of economising, inasmuch as it would render 
slovenliness impossible. A girl who dresses to gratify the taste of 
those with whom she is, ordinarily speaking, in habitual inter- 
course, has no opportunity of becoming indifferent to the neatness 
and freshness of her garments; because the very people whose 
admiration she values are the people whom she sees every day, 
and at all hours, and without notice, and in her ordinary employ- 
ments, But if, on the one hand, slovenliness is made impossible, 
on the other extravagance is rendered needless. A girl who 
dresses to gratify the taste of her intimate friends has very little 
temptation to g° beyond her means—so long as these are at all 
adequate to her needs—and every possible inducement to 
make the most of the means which she has. And when 
once a young lady has proved by experience how much 
pleasure she can give to those who care for her by the simple and 
not disagreeable of “ looking nice,” she will find but little 
temptation either to forego such an obvious method of contributing 
to the general happiness, or to sacrifice all thought of her pocket 
in the vain effort to distance every competitor in the headlong 
race for the momentary admiration of a ball-room partner. 


THE RAILWAYS. 


it would be well if we had among us a trace of the Oriental 
superstition of the Evil Eye. Mr. Milner Gibson, of all 
men, might have availed himself of his ample leisure and 
special ea for studying such subjects; and had he 
done so, he would not have committed that impudent piece of 
Parliamentary swagger in which he indulged when he said 
that what really astonished him was the infrequency of accidents 
on railways. Nemesis heard this fatal boast, and visited it, not 
upon the imprudent utterer, but in a shower of fatal shafts on the 
victims of Staplehurst; for scarcely was the ink dry with which 
we commented on the late simultaneous performances of the Great 
Western Railway when the public mind was moved to a new 
horror by the — which has just taken place on the 
South-Eastern line. uthey, speaking of the Marr and 
Williamson murders of more than fifty years ago, remarks on 
the “ of domestic by the 
expansion of horror attending them, risen to the digni 

of a national interest.” It may be almost said that the 
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calamities of the last week have attained this lofty standard of 
celebrity; and they have done so, not only by a combination 
of all the old and familiar sources of terror, but by the intro- 
duction of @ new element and principle into murder by mis- 
adventure. First, there is the consideration, sufficiently frightful 
in itself, that within the space of three or four days two rail- 
ways, if they time matters accurately, may compass twenty- 
two deaths, and about half a score of casualties more or less 
nearly eed to death. This is one _— sufficiently 
alarming fact. The next is that, though the chances are about 
half a million, or, for the matter of that, it may be a million, to 
one in favour of the entire safety of any single given passenger— 
and this is what Mr. Milner Gibson dwelt upon with such perti- 
nacity—still this great rule may be open to a very serious quali- 
fication. For it is also y penne that any one given train may 
be so thoroughly smashed and pulverized as that its destruction 
shall kill, burn, sink, or destroy close upon one-fourth of 
all the passengers conveyed in it; the proportion of victims 
to passengers in the Folkestone tidal train being as 24 or 
25 to 110. But even these two considerations alone would 
not perhaps be enough to -account for the extent and 
de of the public panic at the present moment. We 
know what risks we are always running, and the 
narrative of hair-breadth escapes such as those of the 
run into at Keynsham only confirms the general vague sense of 
danger. And, moreover, when the scene of a railway tragedy 


' is laid on a spot where a water effect can be introduced— 


that is to say, where there is a skilful and scientific combina- 
tion to smash up, to burn, and also to drown the victims—the 
wonder then is, not that one out of four gers is among the 
killed, wounded, and missing, but that one out of four escapes at 
all. But to all these considerations the experience of the 
week adds a tremendous novelty and absolute discovery in the art 
and craft of railway murder. Like all inventions of the first order 
and highest importance, its very simplicity is almost awful. It is 
like the discovery of a ag Soe, comprehensive, broad, and of 
general application. The wonder of course is that which attends 
all great and revolutionary discoveries, that it was not thought of 
before. Still there were precursors of it. Great discoveries, 
though they look like sudden leaps, yet are but the final 
—_ in a long array of halting and stumbling failures. Watt 
had his Newcomen, and, it may be, his Marquis of Worcester— 
to say nothing of Friar Bacon. And so the great discovery 
of Staplehurst had its precursors. Rednall almost revealed the 
= secret, but it just stopped short of final success. The 
reat Western platelayers were on the very verge of being 
inventors, but they just bungled their inchoate principle. At 
Rednall they ed up the rails; but, adhering to old- 
fashioned prejudice, they laid them down again. True, they laid 


' them — loosely—they scarcely pinned them down; and the 
id no bea 


certainly t and ballast them at all. But then—and this 
was certainly a stroke of genius almost amounting to a philo- 
hical intuition—on this loosest of lines they ran one of the 
ricketiest of engines. What dangers the rail did not secure, the 
authorities trusted to the engine tosupplement. The rond was ve’ 
bad, but might have been a trifle worse ; for, after all, it was a dew | 
But then the engine was very bad too, and perhaps scarcely could 
have been worse for the purpose to which it was applied. So, 
between these two instruments of destruction, the required minimum 
of security was attained, and the work of destruction was fairly 
accompli by this judicious combination of sources of danger. 
Even had the engine been no better than it was, still—this we 
have in evidence—it would not have gone off the rails had the 
road been ballasted. And, again, badly as the rails were packed 
—this also we have in evidence—a well-appointed engine would 
have contrived to adjust itself to the shaky road without a positive 
breakdown. It was only from the concurrence of a bad road and 
issue. 

We hardly know whether there was time for the Staplehurst 
platelayers to have studied these valuable experiments in the 
science of human destruction instituted by their fellow artists on 
the Shrewsbury line. And perhaps, as has so often happened, 
there will be a literary and chronological dispute about the 
honours of the invention, as in the great Adams and Le Verrier 
case. Without attempting to decide this controversy, it will be 
enough to mention that the Staplehurst platelayers perceived 
at once that one more step would render a railway slaughter 
on the scale a matter of absolute certainty. Knowing 
what had come of a set of loose half-pinned rails at Rednall, 
they at once saw, with a happy sagacity, what would be the 
consequence to a train of haying no rails at all. So, with 
a precision of judgment which is almost sublime from its 
simplicity and completeness, they just took up a rail or two, 
and left them up. Of course, to plan this exactly on the 
brink of a rivulet—that is, of a horrid Fitch choked up with weeds 
and mud—was a pretty thought, a graceful garnish and trim- 
ming to their piece de resistance; but it hardly comes up to the 
grandeur of the first conception. “A plate or two were off.” That 
was all. That is to say, the railway ceased to be. It was actu- 
ally destroyed. A railway with a plate or two off might as well 
be in Saturn as in Mid Kent, except for the little cireumstance 
that it remained as a certain means of sudden death: to the 
passen The ingenious platelayers at ine did just 


_ what the American generals did with the railways which they 
could seize in the enemy’s country, We used to hear, as a 


for some sixty or seventy miles, except just eight or ten or twelve 
Stee, where there were only cross blocks of wood, and more or less 
ow the inquiry into this Staplehurst catastrophe ough 
be a very Pres. and compendious affair. There is no reason 
for complicating it with any otiose and minute investigation 
of signals seen or disregarded. It is not a question of 
the excellence or decadence of the i , and it re- 
quires no scientific diagnosis of an engine. The South-Eastern 
artists having got hold of a certain mode of destroying life, there 
was no occasion to make certainty more certain by introduci 
crippled machinery or bemuddled servants into the work of de- 
struction. If the fact—and this is the alleged fact—that the rails 
were taken up and not laid down again is established before the 
jury, they had better at once close their labours. As to any ae 
whether —— was signalled, cr if, when danger was signalled, by 
whom, or whether soon enough, or by an a flag, all this is 
very superfluous. The only danger-signal one ayy 
the rails are up, and when it is impossible for them to be put 
down again in time, isto stop the train at least two miles before it 
reaches the spot where the railway has ceased to exist. If this was 
done, we have nothing to say; if this was not done, we have only 
to say that somebody was guilty of manslaughter. For this is 
just the one circumstance that differentiates, as o- say, the 
Staplehurst case from the Rednall case. At Red the jury 
all but brought in a verdict of manslaughter, but they thought it 
enough to return a verdict of gross carelessness and culpable neg- 
lect because there was a road and there was an engine, though very 
dangerous ones both. But at Staplehurst there is all the difference 
in the world ; the train was run, though the railway had ceased to 
exist. This seems to establish just the distinction between scan- 
dalous inattention to the security of life and criminal homicide. 
The question then who is responsible? The Company, 
with that amiable amenity which is sometimes observa: 
in other offenders, does not intend to deny its liability. But 
what we want to know is whom we are to punish. We know all 
about Lord Campbell’s Act, and the South-Kastern Company will 
know a little more than they probably wish to know aboutit. But 
what everybody is now anxious about is, who is to be—not hanged, 
perhaps, but—imprisoned for the crime of manslaughter. As to 
the foreman of platelayers—who is he? What is his intelli P 
Who overlooks him, and sets him and his navvies to work? Is it 
left to him to calculate the lunar period and to be posted in the 
various aberrations and eccentricities of the tidal train? Or who 
is responsible for ordering rails to be pulled up without an absolute 
certainty of their being laid down again, and this in the thick tur- 
moil of Whitsun-week and many and heavy excursions? Has this 
foreman of platelayers no scientific or responsible superior? What 
is meant by a general superintendent of permanent way on a 
railroad ? Is there ye or any special superintendent at all ? 
Are any icular orders given to take up rails at this or that 
point, or is the whole thing left to the happy-go-lucky wit or 
stupidity of a foreman of platelayers at 25s. a week to do as he 
likes with the line? This—and of course it involves the matter of 
criminal, not of mere pecuniary, responsibility—is what we shall 
look for in the sequel of the great Staplehurst “ accident.” 


POLITICIANS OF ONE IDEA. 

ROD of peculiarly stinging and penetrating properties is being 
A carefully prepared and lard up for unlucky candidates. The 
victim may resort to whatever devices he will to avoid its piercing 
stroke. Nothing on earth can save him. The five questions 
which every one interested in Protestant institutions is expected 
to put to his candidate are warranted to reach the most adroit and 
the wariest. No vague professions of attachment to the reli- 
gion of the country or the Church of the land will avail. The 
questions are straightforward and distinct, and cannot be evaded, 
misinterpreted, or obscured. They are intelligible to persons of 
the meanest capacity, and eny attempt to shuffle must lead to 
instant exposure. It is all very well to indulge in specious 

neralities, and to express a profound abhorrence of all damnable 
Socudons and positions. The day for time-serving and mistaken 
kindness has now away. ‘lhe British Lion, or at least the 
tip of his tail, is at length aroused. Will you join us in resist- 
ing the ions of the Church of Rome? ill _ main- 
tain the securities provided by the Act of 1829? Will you sup- 
= a Bill to provide for the authorized inspection of convents ? 

ill you op the endowment cf Romish colleges and the 
granting of 's to Romish universities, and any further con- 
cession of pay, power, or _—s to Romish priests? The answer 
must be a plain Yes or No. If any apostate candidate, given 


over to a reprobate mind, begins to say evasively that he 


865. 
= matter of co that the railway at Greenmount had been cut; 
to tis or what not; hed tom. up the rails of 
the Squashville line. This is just what the Stap plate- 
he case layers did. They cut the line. These four pregnant monosyllables 
wish to tell the whole story, and nothing can be added to it, Re- 
ig their quired the most certain way to smash a trainup? Answer— 
monizes take up a plate or two, and leave them up. Tt looks as if the 
ritation ingenious mechanics had been putting the childish enigma in 
pensar a practical shape. When is a railway not a railway? When it is 
m work oy a sleeper; for this was all that was left of the South-Eastern 
ld but for “a plate or two's” length. On that fatal day the line from 
ortance Folkestone to London consisted of four parallel lines of iron bars 
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scarcely knows what the ions of Rome exactly mean, or that | 
he is unaware what — securities were provided by the 
Emancipation Act, let him be held accursed, and let} no honest 
elector hold communion with him. This is a type of the sweet 
pleasantries which men will have to endure who seek the honour 
of serving their country. Besides the fanatical Protestant, there is 
the fanatical teetotaller and the fanatical Sabbatarian. Will you | 
give your warm support to a measure for ane part of | 
the community with the power of determining whether the other 
part shall have access to strong drinks ? ill you vote for 
stopping all Sunday bands, and excursion trains, and goods — | 
and in every other way for putting an end to the present awful | 
Sabbath desecration? It is difficult to imagine an ordeal more 
truly gratifying and improving toa man of tolerant and cultivated 
spirit. 
No view of the general political aspect of the time would be | 
complete which neglected these outlying sections of opinion. For | 
rough practical purposes, it is convenient to divide electors, as well | 
as representatives, into two main divisions moderately hostile to 
each other. Their hostility is based on a more or less recognisable 
difference of political principle, but they both agree in looking 
upon their distinctive principles as things not to be carried in | 
every instance to their direct logical conclusion. The extreme 
men, on the contrary, both in and out of the House, persist in 
working systematically out of the party lines. They worship 
mysterious idols with superhuman attributes. The ordinary 
politician, whether Liberal or Conservative, though perhaps in 
different degrees, is generally content with any measure as soon 
as he is satisfied of its tendency to further the public weal. 
Expediency, which is only another name for the advantage 
and happiness of the ey is a sufficiently lofty ideal | 
for the majority of politicians. But the extreme man views so 
mean an aim with bitter contempt. With him a thing is always 
either absolutely right or absolutely wrong. He holds some 
doctrine that in the abstract may be unobjectionable enough, but 
which in os can only be accepted with numberless qualifica- 
tions. ese qualifications excite his warmest animosity. They 
are a compromise between God and Baal. They are repugnant to 
principle and truth. They are a sacrifice to the paltry and debased 
considerations of social expediency. A party can only exist, and 
the work of legislation can only be carried on, on conditions of 
compromise and with an aim to expediency. For this very reason 
the extreme sections disdain to classify themselves with the party 
to which practically and in the main they might be disposed to 
attach themselves. And those, by the way, who clamour so loudly 
for the representation of minorities would find it worth while to 
remember how many of these extreme sections have already per- 
sistent and suitable spokesmen in the House of Commons. ‘The 
merciless catechists of the Protestant Electoral Committee could 
not be better represented than they are already. Mr. Whalley’s im- 
passioned advocacy attracts an amount of public attention to their 
tavourite nightmare than which nothing could be more satis- 
factory. Nominally, the member for Peterborough is a Liberal, 
but in reality he heads a party of his own of which he is not quite 
the solitary follower. Then, again, Mr. Lawson contrived to lead 
no fewer than thirty-five members into the same lobby with 
himself on the Permissive Bill. Considering the amount of 
agitation and oratory and circulars which had been expended 
in getting even these five-and-thirty up to the scratch, the 
result was not very stupendous. Still the proportion of 
thirty-five to six hundred and fifty-eight was much too 
favourable a representative of the proportion of the population, or 
even of the electors, who are sighing for permissive intolerance. 
Mr. Somes got a deal more —— for his Sunday Bill than 
he was entitled to on strictly arithmetical grounds. And Mr. | 
Berkeley takes with him a great many supporters who previously 
carry on a desperate contention in their own minds whether the 
moral evils of a broken pledge, or the probable political evils of 
the Ballot, are the more serious and inconvenient. Itis quite true 
that the temper of the House is eminently hostile to crotchets and 
nostrums, Still, there is no end to the crotchets which find 
greater or less room for expansion in the House of Commons. 
Any kind of folly may at least be advertised by a question or a 
motion for a Select Committee, and the mere advertisement is 
worth somethi In the House, just as out of it, there is a ve 
large number of people who are tolerably indifferent as to what is 
transacted on the great political highway, but very anxious and 
zealous about the business that goes on in some one or other of the 
divergent by-paths. The introduction of universal suffrage would 
interest Mr. Whalley less than the passing of a Bill authorizing the 
inspection of convents, or ordering all Tractarians to depart trom 
the —— The separation of Church and State, or the aboli- 
tion of the Monarchy, would not affect Mr. Lawson so keenly as a 
so-called permissive measure against the “liquor trafic.” The 
commonwealth might prosper without a Sovereign, but it will 
never prosper without enforced teetotalism. : 
More important than the extreme men in the side paths of 
politics, or in — which are scarcely political at all, are 
those who exhibit their rigorous ee in the main 
current of eo controversy. The most tremendous paradox in 
outside subjects is obviously not so mischievous as one which 
threatens to poison the principal stream. Practically, the politicians 
of our Extreme Left have hitherto voted with the party which they 
never cease to revile and menace. Mr. Bright and his followers 
have as erty to carry over to the support of Mr. Disraeli 
votes which would be decisive in any important division. But it 


| Abraham Lincoln are both to be coun 


is not at all certain that they will persevere in this policy, Mr. 
Disraeli’s graceful and sympathetic ime dor on Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Lincoln were not lost upon the aeaperly: And, w 
occasion, the Federal partisans among them will be reminded 
the Conservative leader has always spoken of the American civil 
war in terms of discreet reserve. Even on the point of Reform, it 
is now sometimes said in his favour that Mr. Disraeli at least 
desired to carry his Bill, while his successors were only anxious to 
shirk their promises. All these considerations may eventually 
transform the aversion which the Radicals avow for the Whigs 
into a moderately active support of their rivals, Perhaps the 
most interesting point to be noticed in the approaching election is 
the increase or Sninution it may effect in the strength of this 
vehement and extreme body, and the precise direction in which 
thechange may run. Will the fashionable Radicalism of the next 
Parliament be a return to the old or a development of the new 
forms of it? Will it be most largely inspired by the passionate 
class-hatred of which Mr. Bright is the unwearied teacher ? 
or by the rather thin and sentimental republicanism oi 
Mr. Stansfeld? or by the strenuous though less irritating 
spirit of Mr. W. E. Forster? Each of these may repre- 
sent sets of doctrines practically identical, but there is a 
wonderful difference in the underlying Mazzini and 
ted Republicans, still 
nobody would pretend that fundamentally their modes of arriving 
at the conception of a perfect form of government were in the 
least alike. 
Italian radicalism of Mr, Stansfeld will ever me popular in 
this country. Mr. Gladstone himself has not been able to recon- 
cile us to the metamorphosis of politics into a science of abstract 
principles. Mr. Forster's skill in divesting the destructive theories 
of Mr. Bright of their first author's irritating malignity, and 
translating them into language that does not exasperate and alarm 
educated men, may prove a more useful missionary agency. In 


any case, we can only anticipate an extreme programme. Just ag 
Mr. Whalley attributes every evil in the country to Jesuits and 
Puseyites, and Mr. Lawson ascribes it all to beer and gin, so 


Mr. Bright and his disciples insist that the whole mischief is due, 
first, to the landowners, and next, to an anonymous press, with 
its ‘godless intellect and practical atheism.” And, of course, 
the only way of extirpating these roots of evil is to have a 
reformed Parliament. Only in a House of Commons elected on 
the system of universal suffrage would there be any chance of 
forbidding the accumulation of land in the same hands, unless 
indeed they happened to be those of a retired cotton-spinner, 
in which case there would be no objection; or of making 
well-to-do people pay all the taxes; or of forcing all news- 
paper writers to sign their articles, and ne > Beare if they 
said anything disrespectful or unpleasant to Mr. Bright and the 
sovereign people. 
national good sense is not likely to permit them to enforce, there 
are some advan about this extreme section. Like the 
toad, ugly and venomous, it wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 
On the whole, they are the most active and powerful representatives 
of the great commercial interest. They are invaluable in 
strengthening a Minister against those popular outcries that are 
raised from time to time in favour of some Quixotic foreign 
war. It is amusing to find that where enthusiastic meetings 
of working-men have been held calling eagerly for interference 
in favour of Poland or Denmark, for insiance, the most active 
opponents of interference have invariably been found among that 
school of politicians with whom the .unerring ity of the 
working-man is a fundamental article of belief. ‘Che inconsistency, 


| however, may be gratefully overlooked in consideration of the 


practical advantages that accrue from it. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING’S PASTORAL. 


+ gras personal contrast which was so apparent between the late 
and present ene of “ the Archiepiscopal throne of West- 
minster” has been illustrated by the opposite character of their 
rimary rescripts. Sonorous, vigorous, burly, and confident, the 
Tate Cardinal Wiseman, only half an Englishman, contrived to 
rouse to its lowest depths the intensity of English fanaticism 
by his celebrated address from the Flaminian Gate. Meek, 
austere, subtle, and insinuating, Archbishop Manning never 
allows us to forget that he is an English gentleman, 
and that the very highest training which England could 
ive has not been lost upon him. It is not his way to afiect 
ignorance of the English character, and he studiously endeavours 
to present himself and his work under their least offensive aspect. 
But though he tunes his trumpet to the genteelest of tunes, we 
cannot forget that it is a trumpet with flutelike effects. As a 
mere matter of taste, we prefer the smooth and varnished cadences 
“given at Westminster on the day of our consecration”; but, as 
an historical document, the fierce and heady current of the Cardi- 
nal’s gorgeous a rough with the barbaric splendour of 
bad metaphors and a sesquipedalian style, and attractive with 
the insolence of an assured success, must be pronounced 
much the more memorable thing. To be sure it was an 
egregious failure, but then its biddi was high, We 


were all heathen. We were to bow the head before the pre- 
sence of the Vicegerent of God. The hour and the man were at 
last come, and the miracle which converted Clovis was to be re- 


English 


peated at Westminster. Once let the obedience of the 
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le be challenged—and since the Reformation it never had 
en challenged, for how could Vicars Apostolic and a maimed 
hierarchy speak with the voice of Divine authority?—and the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Bench of Bishops, and the Mary- 
lebone Vestry would at once sue for absolution and reconciliation 
with the Mother and Mistress of all the Churches. The superb 
contempt for common sense and the audacious blindness to facts 
which this sort of thing implied made the occasion a memorable 
one. We have now substantially much the same thing, only it 
slides out in an oily and subtle stream which provokes other senti- 
ments than the boisterous defiance which met the Cardinal’s 
challenge. Dr. Manning affects to cover the steel gauntlet with a 
velvet glove, but why should the velvet be cotton velvet ? On the 
whole, we prefer the burly past to the attenuated present. 

Since the days of Uriah Heap there has been no such humility 
as Dr. Manning’s. When man, born to carry his head erect, crawls, 
we suspect the unnatural attitude. Protestations of humility and 
personal i ity have a tendency to make the stomach rise. 
All of us know that, if we were better and stronger than we 
are, we should do our work, whatever it is, better than we do; 
but all of us who have any honesty know also that somehow 
or other, whatever the -work is, if we are not absolute fools, 
we contrive in most cases to do it respectably. The mere 
fact that a man undertakes an office shows that, after all, 
he is conscious that he is fit for it, and this fact might 
reasonably curtail all these otiose and conventional professions of 
unworthiness, Nobody perhaps would be more offended than Dr. 
Manning if we were to take him at his own word, and accept his 
own appraisement of his demerits. And further, Qui s’excuse 
s'accuse. The very profuse gratitude which the Archbishop pro- 


fesses for the expressions of confidence which his elevation has so | 
gual called forth almost leads us to suspect that the unanimity — 


was perhaps not quite so perfect, and that, even in the ranks of 
those who as one army have banded themselves to support their 


new commander, there may have been murmurs of discontent at | 
the choice which was made at the Vatican. However, it is | 


— to disarm disaffection by denying its existence. We 
ve it on the new Archbishop’s word that the promotion to 
the highest office in the “ English Church” of a widower and a 
convert—of one who is pled to the extremest views of the 
Papal Court, and whose chief successes have been in proselytizing 
among the high-born and weak-headed—has been received, not 
only without dissatisfaction, but positively with a unanimous 
salutation of “manly loyalty, docility, and obedience,” on the 

not only of the recent converts, but of the hereditary 
adherents of the faith of the Howards, the Damers and the 
Petres. For aught we know, the choice which preferred a 
Manning to a Clifford may have been a wise one ; we are now 
assured that it has been received with eng po “ docility,” 
and the Archbishop is a master of language, and chooses his 
words not without a sense of their meaning. 

After this — which, perhaps, like the gorgeous initial letter in 
an old service-book, may mean nothing further than that it looks 
pretty, all gilding and flourish — we come to the substance of the 

astoral. @ first-class man, and a Fellow of Merton, and an 
English Archdeacon, we should have expected a little reminiscence 
of logic; but just as a certain judge was in the habit of muzzing 
himself by plenteous libations of porter down to the intellects of 
a jury so we do not question the Archbishop’s policy in affecting 
a noble contempt for the use of,terms in their ordinary sense, 
and in simulating a stupidity which would alone be intelligible 
to those whom he addresses. Otherwise —that is, were we 
not acquainted with the stern necessity imposed = the 
authors of Encyclicals, and Briefs, and Dogmatic to 
talk nonsense— we should wonder what on earth Dr. Manning 
can have meant when he observes that his mission in London 
“has nothing analogous — to it] since the mission of the 
Church to Rome and its Imperial race.” Does he mean that he 
himself reproduces St. Peter and St. Paul? If he does, this only 


recalls the wicked witticism (it was a convert’s) of the distinction | 


between the Apostle to the Gentiles and the Apostle to the 
Genteels. Can the Archbishop seriously say that Queen Victoria 
is the analogue of Nero; or is he only thinking that a con- 
verted lady-in-waiting may be a parallel to the crypto- 
Christians in Cesar’s household? Or, again—as he has his 
great predecessor’s works as well as his example constantly before 
his eyes—is it meant that Dr. Manning conscientiously believes 
that the social life depicted in Fabiola is a fair description of our 
English nineteenth-century standard of morals? Dr. Manning 
would very wire reply that he meant no such thing; and that 
all he was thinking of, in a hazy sort of fashion, was that as St. 
Paul was a Jewish Christian, so he, Dr. Manning, was a convert 
Catholic, and that it was natural that St. Paul and the new 
Archbishop should both feel special sympathies for their old asso- 


ciates. If this was what Dr. Manning meant, it is only a pity he | 


did not say 80; for to call us en masse Pagans, Heathens, Jupiter- 
worshippers, and exactly on a with Imperial Rome, is not 


civil, nor we should think condilistory—iet alone the truth of | 


the statement. For when he comes to explain, if explanation 
it may be called, his charge against English Christians, it is that 
they reject “the unity, authority, and infallibility of the Church 
of God.” and by inference that they reject these things just as the 
Epicurean deonphare, and the initiated in the mysteries of 
Astarte, and the Roman idolators rejected them. Now Dr. 
Manning must know that this statement of the difference between 


’ English Chrictians and himself is utterly untrue—neither more nor 


less. The English Church, at any rate, happens to believe in cer- 
tain three creeds; did Nero do this? The English Church may 
have a dispute with Dr. Manning and -his communion as to the 
sources of unity, authority, and infallibility ; but the things them- 
selves, as existing somewhere, are no more denied by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury thdn by him. Indeed, if we are not much 
mistaken, Dr. Manning himself, some twenty-three years ago, 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction, in a book on the Unity of 
the Church (Murray, 1842), that the Church of England had a 
way—and, as he then thought, the right way—of holding those 
=e doctrines without being obliged to be Roman. He 
will say that he was wrong then, and that he unsays all this now. 
But this is not the question. The mere fact that Dr. Manning 
himself, an Anglican and an Archdeacon—to say nothing of many 
a score of writers as learned as himself, if not more learned than 
himself—did actually claim to hold the doctrine of unity and 
authority for the Church, disproves his astounding assertion that 
the Church of England denies that doctrine. If Dr. Manning had 
said that English Christians deny Ais doctrine on these points we 
should not quarrel with him. t when he says that they have 
no doctrine on these points, he only provokes a sort of reply which 
we had rather not give. 

Having said these pleasant things, it is easy, and natural too, 


for Dr. Manning to say that he is no controversialist. Nobody, 
| certainly, would take him for Bellarmine’s rival, or place him on 
| the platform of Perrone or Passaglia ; or, to come nearer home, of 
| such a man as Stapleton, who was an Anglican, a dignitary of 
| Chichester, and subsequently submitted to Rome. But when a 
| man does write controversial writing, as substantially this charge 
| is, we have a right to say:—Hither be ready to give reasons for 
| what you assert, or hold your tongue. If we are only just as 
the idolators of Imperial Rome, tell us why we are so; or 
don’t call us names. It is, of course, very fine and eminently 
| Christian to profess not to be a ler or a controversialist ; 
but a man who makes this amiable profession should not 

it in his neighbour's face. St. Paul was hard upon 
| the Jews; but he told them at considerable why he was 
| hard upon them. Dr. Manning will have none of this. He 
salutes us with a most offensive imputation, and then says that 
he is not going to quarrel about it. He will have no polemical 
encounters to amuse the idle. He is all for “more truth and 
more charity ”; like the little boy who was for more jam a 
all jam and no crust. “Truth spoken in charity is the only r 
thing.” The truth being that we are idolators; the charity being 
that Dr. Manning says so, and will give no reason for his saying 
so, and that we are to accept his assurance, and not only make no 
wry faces when we swallow it, but be very much obliged to him 
for telling us this, which is merely said for our good. No wonder 
that this sort of thing has its effect on the ladies. We should 
if the Countess of Smigsmag goes over next 
wee 


MORE ABOUT THE LIONS. 


ans has been a delightful Session for taking matters easy. The 
wheels of Supply, in particular, have rolled with a luxurious 
smoothness. The Ordnance vote went by without a night on the 
comparative anatomy of bores, and Education slips through with 
an = unanimity, for which even the substitution of Mr. 
Bruce for Mr. Lowe is not altogether adequate to account. The 
ublic has paid away its money with the charity which not only 
es all things, but covers all things—jobs included ; and if we 
had not been aware that many persons, both in the House and out 
of it, were anxious that the question we are about to raise should 
have been put in the proper quarter, and that it was not raised 
only through the rapidity with which the vote was brought on, 
far from us would it have been to task even Mr. Cowper's inex- 
haustible good humour with an extra-Parliamentary discussion on 
| the Lions of the Nelson Monument. 

These royal beasts, annually promised, and annually not 
forthcoming (for reasons which, in justice to the great artist 
who has undertaken them, we explained last autumn), at least 

ive those *consolatory signs of lite-which are implied by large 
bills drawn on us for their comfort and maintenance. And this 
year the bill is not only so large, but appears so signally to out- 
run the pledge given by Mr. Cowper two years ago, that we 
are sure not a few members, not to speak of the outside and 
taxpaying public, will read the story of the Lions with sur- 

rise. It is brieffy this: —The first instalment, amounting to 

,0ool, was asked for in 1863. Mr. T. Hankey remarked on this, 
that it was the first time the House had heard that the total 
expenses would exceed 6,000/. Mr. Cowper replied that the 
“mere casting of the metal would cost more than that sum”; 
and, as a final assurance, stated that “the whole, including the 
purchase of the metal, might be done for 12,000/.” On the faith 
of this, the vote 4,000/. more was required in 1864; 
some comment on the vastness of the sums being made by Sir 
M. Ridley. This left 2,000/. to complete Mr. Cowper's estimate. 
We are not aware of the slightest intermediate rise in price, 
either of bronze or of skilled labour, which required any excess 
beyond the 12,000, authoritatively given as the ultimate expense ; 
nor ia there any statement that the annual votes were not ex- 
pended within the year. We have now, therefore, to ask why 
a vote of 9,500/. was brought before the Committee of Supply ou 
Friday, May the 12th, “ for yey - the charge towerds com- 
pleting the stylobate, &c. of the Nelson column.” It will be 
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observed that this vote does not even trouble itself any longer 
with complimemtary expressions of finality. If confirmed, it may 
commit us'to gn expenditure of 19,500/., being already 7,500/. in 
excess of the p' amount; and we shall presently give grounds 
for believing that nearly 5,000/. more—a total doubling Mr. 
Cowper’s 12,0001.—is lying in wait for the estimate of 1866 
within the recesses of this wonderful “ stylobate.” 

We would not wish it to be inferred that a satisfactory expla- 
nation may not be given why the price of these Lions—or rather, 
it is said, of one lion substantially repeated four times—should be 
6,o00/. each. But we have a clear right to know why the animal 
has gone up so vastly in the market—6,ooo/. in 186 » 10,0001. 
in iy 19,500/. in 1865; imagination may supply the 
figures for 1866. It is just possible that some portion of the 
vote of 1864 may not have been expended, and may have 
been repaid to the Treasury; but this plea has, at any rate, 
never n by the Board of Works when the ex- 

ense provoked complaint. But the short statement which we 
lowe here extracted from Hansard will probably induce some 
member to seek from Mr. Cowper that explanation which, on all 
matters under his jurisdiction, he is never disposed to withhold. 
Meanwhile, however, rumours have been current for man 
months in the Academy, amongst those personally familiar wit 
the artists concerned, which profess to render further explanation 
needless. These rumours have been already noticed in this journal ; 
and although the parties interested must have been aware of their 
origin and existence, a judicious policy of silence has permitted 
them a currency which may be construed by the ill-disposed as 
an admission of their substantial correctness. At any rate, 
whether the tale be accurate or not, the votes speak for them- 
selves. The charge which this journal anticipated has been made, 
and Mr. Cowper’s pledge of 1863 has been thus ostensibly broken 
to the extent of 7,500/. without a word of justification. We may 
ow, therefore, state in fuller detail—and always upon what, so 
far as we know, is unbiassed and trustworthy re the circum- 
stances which we formerly withheld, through the wish to spare 
those who had still time to retreat from what is at least a very 
awkward position. 

No sort of criticism, let us premise, has fallen on Sir E. Landseer 
in relation to this ingenious piece of expenditure. So far from it, 
that distinguished painter, like Mr. Maclise, is well known amongst 
his brethren as being not more remarkable for the excellence of 
his work than for the modest price at which he has, throughout a 
long career of popularity, been content to value it. His charge 
for modelling the Nelson Lions was made on the same moderate— 
indeed, in this case, on a comparatively unremunerative—scale, 
We believe it did not exc one-half of the 12,000l. esti- 
mate. The fi was executed in the ateliers of the Associate 
Academician, nm Marochetti; and, as the latter has proper 
appliances for casting on the spot, it was natural that the 
process should take place within the premises, although, we 
may add, there would be neither unusual risk nor difli- 


culty in peneeites the plaster model to any other con- 


venient place fur the operation. Now we shall not go here | 


into the question whether such a job did not, by the obvious 
circumstances of the case, require (in every sense of the words 
very “delicate handling.” There is a well-known code of honour 
which regulates, or should regulate, all transactions between 
persons of the same profession and the third party who employs 
them. M. Marochetti’s estimate was sent in, and for casting the 
four twenty-foot lions amounted to not less than g,000/. ; 15,000. 
being, it is stated, the first demand. As the fact has not come offi- 
cially forward, we do not affirm the latter sum positively; yet it will 
be observed that the 4,000/. of 1864 and the 9,500. of 1865 (both 
votes for the casting) almost reach the 35,000/., and that a margin 
of towards has been conspicuously reserved. There is much virtue 
in a towards, when the public pocket is in question. The price of 
proper metal is, however, not high (about 30/. per ton, and these 
castings are quite hollow), and there is a kind of standard charge 
in England and Germany for art-work of this description. An 
estimate for the four lions in ee was procured by the autho- 
vities from.the largest English Company. This did not exceed 
6,000/., and, we may add, the work which that Company turns 
out has long been regarded as the best we have, and as satis- 
factory to the sculptors and patrons who have tried it. An 
explanation of this discrepancy in the price was, of course, 
called for. It was, that the superior excellence which M. Maro- 
chetti and his statf of workmen were able to put into the casting 
warranted the difference in cost—whether this augmentation be 


3,0001., or 9,000l., or 3,500/., as the estimate “towards” allows, | 


or whatever, in fact, the vote which is left open for 1866 may 
choose to fix it at. 

Now we are quite willing to meet the charge of impertinent 
curiosity for saying that there is something. here which demands a 
full clearing-up; and we shall be sincerely glad, for the sake 
of all parties concerned, if this can be effectually done. Those 
practically acquainted with bronze-casting are aware that the 
expense cannot vary substantially in regard to the same work. 
The really variable element of cost, as all the world in fact 
can see, lies in the fineness of the sculptor’s model. The cast 
mechanically reproduces this. After the common processes of 
removing the mould-marks and cleaning-up, it is not possible to 
“put more” into the bronze, except by the highly perilous 
practice of “chasing.” This consists in giving a new surface 
to the metal by files and drills, and of course removing 
thereby the actual touches of the sculptor. It seems to us 


enough to state the case in plain practical terms. What we 
have waited for, and paid for, is the work of Landseer, not that of 
M. Marochetti’s workmen, or of M. Marochetti himself. Even 
were his sculpture sounder than we—in common with almost all 
English critics, whether in books or in journals—are able to hold 
it, the bargain on which the House been induced to vote 
supplies was 12,000/. for Landseer’s Lions, not by any means 
19 age “towards” lions by another man. 

We are convinced that these views will be _— by 
every lover of English art; and that they represent the tone 
of the House is clear from the tenor of the debates on a 
subject which has gone through many phases of vexation, till 
it now has almost the air of being about to subside into an 
uncommonly “shy” sort of transaction. No explanation, official 
or other, will do, which covers the primd facie imperial expansion 
of 12,000/. into 19,500/. (and more coming) under a cloud of 
gracious compliments to a “distinguished foreigner,” vague phrases 
about the “priceless value of first-rate art,” “incidental expenses,” 
and the like. And, let us add, a renewed volley of those per- 
sonalities and vociferous boastings with which some of Baron 
Marochetti’s less judicious friends (no doubt to that gentleman’s 
have, on several former occasions, endeavoured to 
dispose of his unpopularity as an artist, will be a confession hardly 
less instructive ‘then silence itself. e story explains the vote, 
and the vote supports the story — this is all we allege; and we 
we are perfectly ready audire alteram partem. 

For readers of this journal only a few words need be added. 
They will be aware that, in the interests of English art, we have 
occasionally found it necessary to speak, without fear or favour, of 
those productions which do injury to public taste. Especially 
this has occurred in the case of sculpture, where, partly from want 
of popular acquaintance with the subject, partly from the cireum- 
stances of the art itself, not only are the few thorough artists we 
possess thrust back by a crowd of untaught and self-advertising 
charlatans, but public taste is daily outraged by the infliction of 
fresh ugliness on our cities and churches. A small body of well- 
meaning but perhaps not always sufficiently keen-sighted patrons 
may do great mischief in this direction from their desire to 
promote the interests of a personal friend. Up toa oe 
when confined within modest limits, and when the work produ 
is of tolerable quality, the system (although private likings have 
properly no more place in deciding on art than in trying a patent- 
case) must be submitted to. But the results of the process, in the 
case of the proposed executant of Landseer’s Lions, have several 
times awakened loud protests from English artists, naturally and 
perhaps not — apt by the hold over the public purse 
which has apparen n obtained by a foreigner who has failed 
to establish a manner f reputation either in England, France, or 
Italy. There is a standard in these matters; and if this be 
persistently exceeded in the case of money voted from the public 
taxes, no apology is required for commenting on a fact which 
is forced upon our notice by one of the most irresistible of 

rocesses, ‘Thus we must unwillingly repeat once more—for M. 
Marochetti’s sake we hope for the last time—that the 15,000/. 
paid for his Scutari monument, the great sum lavished on his 


)  “Coeur-de-Lion ” (which, after all, like the Melbourne monument, 


_ also paid for, he has never thought proper to complete), the equally 
| exorbitant price demanded for his “ Lord Clyde”—nay, even the 
| double figure put upon his bust of Thackeray, have raised feelings, 


artist, which the vote of May 12, as it looks at present, cannot 
fail to deepen. It is rare, in England, to find an artist’s name 
constantly coupled with questions of this sort; and wheh, from 
year to year, his career awakens them, an impression is produced 
which can only be removed by scrupulously liberal and open 
dealing. If the inference drawn from Mr. Cowper's speeches and 
eee report be wrong, and it be incorrect to put Sir Edwin’s 

onorarium at 6,0001., or to conclude that 10,000/. has been 
spent up to the recent vote, let us have a distinct account of 
how the money has gone, with no hazy item of “incidental ex- 
penses.” As the matter stands, deducting the sum allotted to the 
artist, 13,500/. seems to have been paid or offered to M. 
Marochetti for doing a job which an English firm, whose work is 
equally good, offered to undertake for 6,cool.; and this 13,5004. 
does not profess to be the last of it. On the face of the business, 
a public pledge ap to have been already broken to the 
amount of 7,500. hen we first noticed the affair, our remark 
on the spirit in which such a transaction ought to be conducted 
was, Noblesse oblige. And we trust our readers will not be re- 
luctantly forced to the conclusion that there are titles to which the 
phrase is inapplicable. 


THE ASCOT CUP. 


HE defeat which English horse-breeders sustained on their 
own ground at Epsom was handsomely acknowledged, and 

has been speedily avenged. Gladiateur beat a moderate field, but 
Fille de l’Air had beaten almost every horse of an unusually good 
year, and now she has been herself beaten. Whatever be the cause 
of that early maturity which French horses of two and three years 
old display, it might be expected that English horses would arrive 
more slowly at the same or even a higher degree of perfection, and 
that at four or five years old they would get upon at least equal 
terms with their forei a who had been too much for them 
at an earlier age. is theory, which harmonized with English 
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jjudice, has been justified by experiment in the race for the 
ie Cup. Looking at last year’s ny. it might fairly have 
been said, until last Thursday, that Fille de l’Air was the best 
four-year-oldin training either in England or France, but we now 
know that there are at least two English horses who can beat her 
over the course and at the weight which are the most satisfactory 
tests of quality. It was the Frenchmen’s day at E and we 
did not grudge it to them, but it was a truly Engli day at 
Ascot. 


The wish was almost universal that the honour of defeati 
this formidable French mare might fall to Lord Glasgow's 
splendid horse General Peel. This horse commands admiration 
by his d proportions, and the speed and elegance of movement 
which he combines with them. He is a big, but the very reverse 
of a clumsy, horse. As has been written of a well-built man :— 

Moulded in such just degrees, 
His giant strength seems lightsome ease. 
In any ordinary year, General Peel would have gained the dis- 
tinction which will continue to belong to West Australian alone, 
unless Gladiateur attains to it—he would have won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger; but, un- 
fortunately for Glasgow’s hopes, his promising colt 
was born in the same year as Blair Athol. But if General Peel 
was not the best horse of his year, he was an undeniably 
second, and the retirement of Blair Athol left him the first place, 
if only he could keep it. He was, as has been said, the second- 
best horse of his year; and although there was a mare who may 
have been better than he was, she was not proved to be so, for 
Fille de Air never met General Peel last year except for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, when, as everybody knows, she was 
quite out of her usual form. But it was fated Lord 
Glasgow's horse should not attain the highest honours. He 
had beaten Ely last year at Epsom and at Doncaster, and 
now Ely has beaten him very decisively at Ascot. The career 
af Mr. Cartwright’s beautiful horse has been one of the longest and 
most various that any horse of his age has known. Having run 
ance, by way of trial, in the summer of 1863, he came out in the 
autumn of that year at Doncaster for the Champagne Stakes, in 
which he beat Fille de l’Air and won. That was a great exploit, 
for the French two-year-old filly had been deemed before that day 
invincible. The oft-repeated saying, that the winner of the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster ig turns out a 
horse, has been amply justified in the case of Ely. But 
two days afterwards both Ely and Fille de l’Air were beaten 
by Coast Guard, who thus inspired hopes which he did not fulfil. 
At this same meeting General Peel made his first and only appear- 
ance as a two-year-old, in an inconsiderable match, giving promise 
of the magnificent development of form which he has since attained. 
Later in the same autumn, Fille de l’Air beat both Ely and Coast 
Guard in the Criterion Stakes at Newmarket, and, giving weight 
to both of them, beat them in such style as more than to aven 
the defeats she had sustained at Doncaster. This defeat of Ely 
prevented his being greatly fancied for the Derby of 1864, and 
indeed there can no doubt that horses ran in it which at 
the same age were his superiors. Along with Cambuscan and 
ah, he finished in that race considerably behind the 

three first horses in it. Of these three first horses, Blair 
Athol is at the stud, General Peel we have seen this week, 
and Scottish Chief, after winning the Ascot Cup last year, has 

me the same way as Blair Athol. The saying of another 

eneral Peel, that there were five or six unusually good horses 
in last year’s Derby, has been well supported by subsequent 
experience. Cambuscan and Ely defeated one another alternately 
last year, but at Bath, a month ago, Ely showed an indisputable 
superiority. So Baragah and Ely had been by turns victorious, and 
it was only in the present week that the question of their relative 
superiority was settled at Ascot by Ely’s triumph in a well-con- 
tested race. The interest of the race for the Cup would have 
been even greater than it was if had started to try once 
more his controversy with Ely, but it is probable that his owner 
had no hope of opposing General Peel successfully, even if he had 
wished to do so; neither could he do him any food by “makin 
running” for him, because General Peel is always sui 
when the pace is moderate. The absence of that handsome 
horse — was a loss to the spectators of the Cup race, but it 
is very unlikely that the “all black” of Mr. Bowes, the winner 
four Derbies, of which West Australian’s was one, could have been 
borne to victory upon that day. 

We ieft Fille de l’Air at the end of her brilliant two-year-old 
career. As a three-year-old she did not even try for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, but she won the Epsom Oaks in spring, and 
the Newmarket Derby and Oaks in autumn ; and if she got Bren 
in the last race of the season she was giving weight to some of 
the best English horses of a good year. After four races 
with Vermout abroad, her egenetlly to him also became 
established. There was not a horse of her age in training 
who could be reckoned her equal at three years old except 
Blair Athol, and perhaps she could have beaten even him 
on one of her best days. At two years old, as we have seen, 
she was unequalled. At the opening of the present season, 
however, it began to appear that she was not quite so formidable 
as heretofore. It may be that the quantity of severe work she 
did at two and three years old has told upon her in her fourth 
year, as it did at the same age upon Tim Whiffler. Or it may be 


- that French horses grow more rapidly than English horses, but that 
their growth stops sooner. At the Newmarket Craven Meeting | 


that happened which in Eng! 
—Fille de l’Air was not made first favourite for a race in which 
she was to run. General Peel had run her to a head two months 
ago, and had then shown that he had improved during the winter 
much more than she had. There seemed to be a 
he would carry weight better than she could up that dis- 

ing hill at Ascot, and if he could beat her it was hardly 
doub that he would win the Cup, ing that on 
last year’s running he “held safe’ —at least in @ 
pearance — all the English horses of his year. As 
three-year-olds, who have shown themselves so dangerous in 
former years at Ascot, if it was a correct opinion that the field 
behind Gladiateur in the Derby ‘was a poor one, it would follow 
that no horse of that lot ought to come near winning the Cup. 
Indeed, only one of the Derby horses was bold enough to try for 
it, and this was Dppressor, whens chance might be taken to be 
or rap small. Victorious showed about the best two-year- 
old form of last year, when he won the Goodwood Nursery Handicap 
under the crushing weight of 9st. But Victorious was not in the 
Derby, and as he has done nothing good this year, and does not 
seem to have grown or improved, as might have been expected, it 
is to be feared that he will not fulfil the brilliant promise of his 
youth. In this Cup race, at any rate, he is out of place; and still 
more so is Zephyr, who ran a very indifferent third for the Oaks. 
In fact, the three three-year-olds were of no use in the Cup race 
except for ornament, and not of much use for that, considering 
that they are three tolerably commonplace animals, whereas El} 
and General Peel are two of the most handsome horses ever foaled. 
It would not be just, however, to say that \ was of no 
use in the race, for he served Ely admirably y making running 
for _— although intending, as may be supposed, to make it for 

mse 


hi 4 
For an hour before the race General Peel has been walking almost 
unnoticed in the paddock. It seems odd that the favourite for 
the Ascot Cup should obtain no more attention, but this race is 
rincipally for honour ; whereas the New Stakes, which precedes it, 
is a heavy pecuniary value both in itself and as throwing early 
light upon the chances of next year’s Derby. However, the New 
Sohne here been run for with a result which need not be dis- 
cussed now, and the two-year-olds, of whom we shall hereafter 
hear so much, are being sheeted and sent home. Fordham, in the 
white and crimson of Glasgow, is now mounted on General 
Peel. The horse is everything in appearance that had been 
hoped for a year ago. It has been said on former occasions that 
this magnificent animal is not exactly what one would fancy for a 
racehorse ; but then he has proved that he is a racehorse, so there 
is no use in saying so again. He has that commanding beauty of 
look and movement which would rivet attention anywhere. No 
one who has seen General Peel can forget him or mistake 
him at a distance, just as no one could forget or mistake 
St. Alban’s, whose shape has been reproduced in a son 
of his who ran to-day in a two-year-old race. Custance 
has ridden Ely in almost all his important races, and the 
scarlet and black of Mr. Cartwright could not be more ably 
borne. Ely was called beautiful wherever he appeared last 
year, and well deserves the title, for a more truly-shaped horse 
or a more graceful mover was never seen. As he cantered past 
the stand at Ascot, the admiration of the spectators was expressed 
by the same hearty applause which greets a favourite actor after 
an effective scene. is was a genuine testimony to the power of 
in form and action, for Ely was never puffed like some other 
rly and, in L of his victory in the pagne Stakes, the 
public would 0 y have him for the Derby, during the previous 
winter, at an outside price. The red and blue of Count Lagrange— 
of which such vast quantities have been manufactured into neck- 
ties—were worn as usual by Harry Grimshaw, but he has suc- 
Edwards in gall on after the mare’s 
t days are gone. e ops well, but her action is not so 


of | slight by the side of Ely, and still more when compared to General 


Peel, upon whose large and well-knit frame any such weight as 
8st. 1olb. ought to be a trifle, while Fille de 1’Air will ly 
live under her co ing weight up the Ascot hill. The ground 
is as hard as it can be, but here are three first-class horses, and 
good legs and feet will a horse well over any ground. 

The lead was salen: toy Onounane from the start, and he held 
it past the stand, and all round the course into the straigh 
having run in front for upwards of two miles, and almost unti 
he could run no longer. en he was done with, Fille de l’Air 
was done with also, and at the distance-post there were but two 
horses in the race. The three three-year-olds and the French 
mare were all too much beaten by po 
up the hill, but Ely was going and appeared to have 
race in hand until opposite the stand, when General Peel was sent 
out by Fordham with so much force and freshness as to look as if 
he could not lose. The General had been ridden judiciously 
throughout. He is not the best of stayers over a distance, but he 
is capable, when not exhausted, of showing wonderful 
at the finish of a race. Accordingly, Fordham saved him as far as 
possible until near home, and came with a rush when there was 


nat: we of this year, when Fille de l’Air and Goneral Peel met in the 
‘that of Claret Stakes, and the French mare only won, after a very severe 

ave two miles race, by a head, it became manifest that she was 
most ell “coming back” to the horses which she had quitted in an 
to hold earlier stage of her arduous and hitherto victorious career. Ac- 
to vote cordingly, when the Ascot Cup race came near enough to bet about, 
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barely enough of the race left to win it in. nl al thought | No pri craft solicits amateur tion in the im- 
e 


that h won upon the post, and some, perhaps, may have 
thought that he could have won if he had begun a trifle sooner. 
But looking at what occurred afterwards, it is probable that 
Fordham did the best he could in making a dead heat of it. The 
other horses were out of the race. 

As 6 to 4 was laid on General Peel for the deciding heat, 
it is probable that his backers thought he ought to have won 
before, As might have been anticipated from the known quality 
of the horses, Custance took the lead from the start, with Ely, 
while Fordham kept General Peel as far as he dare behind. 
In this order they ran all round the course, and at the turn into 
the straight Fordham was near enough to his opponent to play the 
same game over again, if he had had under the necessary 
material. But either strength or heart was wanting, for General 
Peel, when called upon for another rush up hill, declined abso- 
lutely to make it. He may have felt that he could not win, and 
that it was of no use punishing himself by trying; but one 
cannot help wishing, for Lord Glasgow’s sake, that the 
courage of his splendid horse were not so largely qualified 
with discretion. When Tim Whiffler was running off his dead 
heat with Buckstone for the Ascot Cup, two years ago, he came 
up that same hill, under nearly the same weight, a beaten horse, 
but he struggled gamely to the post. It is hard upon Lord 
Glasgow that his horse should have beaten, in the Derby, Scot- 
tish Chief, who won the Ascot Cup, but that he could not win 
the Cup himself. However, there is no help for it. Fate has 
decreed, or the horse’s nature causes, that General Pee! shall 
run second in his great races. The beautiful Ely may now 
also be called victorious. After a long and hard career of alter- 
nate triumph and defeat, he has gained for himself the name 
of the best four-year-old in training. . 


CONCERTS. 


ee Musical Society of London has already given three out of 
the four concerts promised this season to its members. The 
Fellows and Associates who make up the Society amount to so 
lage a body, all entitled to free entry to the concerts, that 
although in some measure it appeals to the public, and persistently 
solicits public criticism, it cannot fairly be looked upon as a public 
institution. The press, however, as a rule, being invited, we have 
a right to discuss its p ings. The Musical Society of London 
was founded in 1859. Its explanatory oe professed so 
much that harmonious Britain was fairly startled. Every musician 
in the kingdom would, it was hastily concluded, derive a certain 
benefit from the success of the new undertaking, and every 
amateur receive more or less enlightenment. All this was to be 
wee J laid down in a code of laws for the regulation of the 
iety’s course of action. The idea of musicians bettering 
themselves and elevating their status in the world by asso- 
eiating together was not new. On the contrary, it had been 
already conceived as far back as 1835, when the Society of 
British Musicians was set on foot. But this last-named bundle of 
sticks did not long hold fast, gradually splitting into antagonistic 
factions. Those whose interests were not directly and sub- 
stantially served began todemur. The orchestral players became 
more and more difficult to persuade that any advantage could 
sibly accrue to them from the fact that a lg og by Mr. 
ucas, a concerto by Mr. Litollf, or an overture by Mr. Macfarren 
was to be brought conspicuously forward, which, but for 
their ane assistance, might for ever have lain on 
the The members of bands for the most part do not 
care a great deal for music in the ubstract; and, indeed, 
scarcely one out of fifty knows theoretically ——— about 
music. Nor are these worthy gentlemen at remarkable 
for enthusiasm. Such an institution as the Société des Con- 
certs in Paris, where the artists give their services on specula- 
tion, and annually share whatever may represent the } mye: is not 
to be thought of in London, where literally no such thing as esprit 
de corps exists. Tere it is every man for himself. A third-rate 
executant would sooner play first fiddle in a quartet, for self- 
grandisement, than secoud fiddle to Herr Joachim, for 
the good of its composer or the honour of the art. “A 
musis amicus wholly without ism or arriére pensée may 
be sought in vain. — preach on the want of disinterestedness 
in singers, but orchestral players, though by no means so well paid, 
are quite es jealous about position, and, unless governed by an 
absolute despot like Mr. Costa, who holds their future fortunes in his 
hands, just as difficult to man Hence it is easy to account for 
the inability of the Society of British Musicians to maintain itself 
with glory and profit—much more easy, indeed, than to under- 
staud its recent adjudications of annual prizes to composers of the 
best quartets, the principal end of which has been to encourage 
the menufacture of quantities of rubbish. 
The failure of the Society of British Musicians probably inculcated 
a lesson by which the Musical Society of London knew how, or 
imagined it knew how, to profit. Thus, in its genesis, the amateur 
element was taken into consideration, and it was appointed that 
the Council of Management should consist of twelve professors and 
six amateurs. At the same time, this idea of intermingling 
amateurs with musicians was undoubtedly equivalent to a declara- 
tion of weakness at the outset. Are musicians such helpless bein, 
that they cannot manage their own business unaided? It wou 
unfortunately appear so. In this country the merus musicus has 
never occupied a very exalted position in of the community at 


| the same key, and for 


iate promotion of the objects it may have in view. Still, as 
with the Musical Society of London this communion of amateurs 
and professors was chiefly a communion of wits, projected and 
out for the of the Society’s 

irs, some ight reasonably have expected to proceed 
from it, ut what has oe been the case? What has 
the Musical Society accomplished in seven years? It has given 
concerts, four or five ann . It has held conversaziones, where 
the Fellows and Associates have met at intervals in St. James's 
Hall, to gaze listlessly on articles de vertu collected with much pains 
by Mr. Secretary Salaman, and to perambulate the rooms and talk 
so loudly and so generally that the concerts, always put forth as 
special attractions at these assemblies, pass off almost in dumb- 
show. It has held sotrées in the Hanover Square Rooms, where, 
although music was the ostensible reason for congregating, it 
met with no more decorous attention than at the conversaziones. 
It has given trials of new orchestral works, trials of quartets, and 


chamber music, out of which have crept into public notice two — 


orchestral symphonies of slender pretensions at the best. It has 
supported choral practices, under the direction of an eminent and 
unpaid professor, which—as the performance of Mr. Henry Smart’s 
Bride of Dunkerron, at a recent concert, plainly demonstrated— 
did not succeed in furnishing the Society with a body of chorus- 
singers sufficiently competent to enable it to dispense with pro- 
fessional aid. It has timidly ventured on the production of some 
new works, and of others, unknown to the majority, which for 
the most part were performed so indiiferently as to create little 
impression. It has done these things, and more. But, seek 
as we may for a definite result, we can only arrive at the 
conclusion that, during a seven years’ existence, the Society 
has exercised no influence whatever upon the progress of music in 
Great Brituin. Had the original prospectus announced simply 
that the Musical Society of I rp on intended to give public 
concerts and conversaziones, musical sotrées at which no one would 
be expected to listen to the music, trials of new orchestral works, 
and of compositions for the chamber, choral practices for such 
of the mem as might be addicted to part-singing, but from 
which no choral aid to the Society’s concerts was to be looked 
for, &c. &c.—without laying down theories, drawing conclusions, 
and encouraging hopes that had really no foundation—the by no 
means extraordinary success actually achieved might have 
recorded without protest or comment, as the ordinary issue of an 
ordinary undertaking. But surely, looking at the result of seven 
years’ experiment, so small a mouse never stole forth from so big 
a mountain. This year the concerts, although the selections 
were interesting enough, have by no means borne out the 
— of the society. The two new works of importance 
which have been given, Mr. Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron and Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller’s symphony in B minor, were both quasi-failures, 
not, it should be stated, because of their demerits as compositions, 
but wholly and solely on account of their imperfect preparatio 
and therefore necessarily imperfect execution. That Mr. ‘Alfred 
Mellon is a thoroughly expert conductor, though perhaps without 
much poetical insight into the works entrusted to his care, is, we 
think, unquestionable. Such performances, therefore, of Beetho- 
ven’s seventh symphony (in A major), and, still less commend- 
able, of Dr. Bennett’s overture, Die Waldenymphe, as were heard 
at the third coneert, last week, can only be accounted for by the 
fact that neither Mr. Mellon nor the numerous and splendid band 
it is his task to control are allowed by the re ions of the 
Society such conveniences as would permit of their doing them- 
selves infinitely more credit. The ogre points of the con- 

jah, at the beginning ; 
Cherubini's 7 irited and effective prelude to Anacreon 
(composed as far back as 1803, and still unrivalled for clear 
and brilliant orchestration), at the end—both magnificently 
played, notwithstanding that the last was taken decidedly too fast ; 
a violin concerto by Spohr (in D minor, No. 6), executed in first- 
rate style by Herr Ladwi Straus ; and the singing of Mr. Sant- 
ley, whose “Oh ruddier than the cherry ” (Acis ae Galatea), had 
he taken the introductory recitative at a more stately and measured 
pace, and had he given the F sharp and G at the conclusion on the 
position of the staff which they occupy in Handel's score, and 
which Signor Belletti, in the absurd y to which he accus- 
tomed us, was the first to infringe, would have been a perfect 
Polyphemian love-song to all intents and purposes. The selec- 
tion was certainly rich in variety, if the performance left, in many 
particulars, a great deal to desire. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s “ Pianoforte Recitals” at St. James's Tall 
continue to bestow a certain musical interest on Friday afternoons, 
Since he ebandoned the scheme of limiting his performances 
to the sonatas of Beethoven, Mr. Hallé has resorted to 
all kinds of expedients for the sake of varying his pro- 
grammes. He might enter on a wider sphere of re- 
search, bring forwaid rarer specimens of Heller, Chopin, &c., 
and with considerable advantage desist from introducing such 
singular rhapsodies as the Carnaval (“ Scenes Mignonnes sur quatre 
notes”) and Humoreske of Robert Schumann, which are neither dis- 
tinguished by the characteristic bustle and spirit of the Carnival, nor 
particularly remarkable for “humor” of any kind, but, in a word, 


| fantastically dull, Nevertheless, we may thank Mr. Hallé, in the 
| name of all who love genuine pianoforte music, for that little 
| known but really noble sonata in G minor of Clementi (Op. 35), 


which is almost, if not quite, equai to the Didone Abandonnata, in 
is very list retival, Dussek'’s Les Adieux 
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a Clementi (in E flat, Op. 44), one of the most beautiful and 
romantic sonatas in existence—a worthy tribute from one man of 
ius to another. Where are we to Took for such music now? 
remy not among the gloomy heaps that Schumann has left 
behind him. But the pianoforte compositions of every master 
(witness the deliciously melodious Swte Anglaise, in F major, 
of Sebastian Bach, introduced at the same “ Recital”) come 
readily under the pliant fingers of this precise and careful 


pianist, who, if he were a thought less affected in his style 
of phrasing, if he exhibited an occasional spark of fire, a little 
more fluency and richness of tone, would rank even higher than 
he does in the estimation of connoisseurs. Mr. Hallé’s most for- 
midable Teutonic rival is Herr Ernst Pauer, who gave a concert 
the other day, at which, besides playing works by various masters 
—and among the rest Mendelssohn's Rondo Brillante in A, for two 
pianofortes, with that accomplished pianist (strange enough to say 
of an accomplished singer), Madlle. Bettelheim—he introdu 
several new pieces, none very striking, of his own composition. 
Terr Pauer has greater fluency, a fuller tone, and, on the whole, 
plays with more vigour, than Mr. Hallé; but there is a certain dry- 
ness in his Playing which militates at times against its effect ; and 
this dryness Mr, Hallé, who may be denominated the petit maitre 
of the clavier, always pleasantly avoids. But where there is 
general acer such slight drawbacks are cheerfully for- 
otten. If Mr. Hallé sometimes plays en papillottes, and Herr 
‘auer as often en pantoufles, both are excellent artists. Arcades 
ambo; both have all the best music at their fingers’ ends, and 
interpret it after a manner peculiar to themselves. 
The Musical Union, conducted by Mr. John Ella, remains sui 
generis, unique. The —— concerts held for many years by this 
entleman at Willis’s Rooms are now carried on in St. James’s | 
all. They are as good as they have ever been, and are attended | 
O the same aristocratic audience. All the best players are en 


oachim, Piatti, Hallé, Jaell, Madame Schumann, &e.), and the 
performances rarely offer a point to criticize. But perhaps what 
affords even more amusement at the concerts of the Musical Union | 


than the quartets and sonatas is what Mr. Ella calls his “ Record,” 
which he prepares himself, and which, besides a quantity of un- 
intentionally harmless gossip, gives what pretends to be an analysis | 
of each of the pieces contained in the programmes. This analysis | 
is about the queerest thing imaginable. Take an example or two. | 
Speaking of Spohr’s quintet in &,. Mr. Ella says :— 

The melodies throughout this composition are scored with that lururiancy 
of parts so characteristic of all this master’s works. 


What Mr. Ella means to convey by scoring a melody itis hard 
to divine. Nor is it immediately clear what he intends by | 
“luxuriancy of parts,” seeing that a quintet, under any circum- | 
stances, can have no greater number of “parts” than five. If, 
Spohr, in the “luxuriancy” which it appears is one of his cha- | 
racteristics, wrote more than five parts in a quintet, he would | 
be compelled to find an extra instrument for each additional part ; | 
and then it would not be a quintet, but something else. Again, 
in speaking of Mendelssohn's sonata in D for pianoforte and | 
violoncello :— 


The joyous melodies of this spirited allegro are treated with all that | 
of feeling so natural to the ardent temperament of the composer's 
of expression, 

“The ardent temperament of the composer’s mode of ex- 
ression” is a sounding phrase, but difficult to understand. 
he ardent temperament of the composer is an idea which a 

reader might eraeP 5 but the ardent temperament of his mode of 

expression would puzzle Hermogenes. In another place Mr. 

Ella speaks of “a very effective melody generated by augmen- 

tation of the primal idea into crotchets.” “Generated b 

augmentation”! To conclude, Mr. Ella is angry at having , 

“in an English print, that music is not a science”! “ England,” 

he adds eloquently, “is the country of liberty, where persons may 

talk and anonymously write any amount of nonsense; but in 

France, Germany, or Italy the arts are better understood, and 

people are not so easily gulled, &c.” It is a pity, for Mr. Ella’s 

sake, that the “ Record ” is not anonymous, inasmuch as the liberty 
of signing one’s name to nonsense is, in the hands of those who, 
like Mr. Ela, are habitually given to write nonsense, a privilege 
more dangerous than the other. A critic unable to perceive the 
difference between an art and a science, and Who con- 
founds the science of acoustics with the art of music, is 
hardly the man to set himself up, as Mr. Ella evidently sets him- 
self up, for a public instructor. If M. Fétis, Mr. Ella’s te 
authority, declares music to be a science, it is simply that M. Fétis 

has laid down rules for harmony and counterpoint which M. 

Fétis, and no one else—except Mr. Ella—believes to be infallible. 

Even harmony, the foundation of the musical art, cannot be 

accepted as a science until the moot question about the three 

fundamental roots, which absolutely give out, in harmoni 

all the notes of the chromatic scale, is definitively settled, po 
until the cc. gg gd the minor third is cleared up. Therefore, 
with deference, the Director of the Musical Union talks ter 
nonsense than “the English print” which treaty 
declares—that music “is not a science.” But “Dum loquimur 
fugerit invida Aitas.” No further time or space can be devoted 
to Mr. Ella. Moreover, what else there is to say about the con- 
certs of the London season must be postponed till another occasion. 


THE THEATRES. 


of Mr. Sothern in the character of Lord 
Dun has even been exceeded by his representation of 
the “ Brother ” with whom the London public has long been 
familiar through the medium of his letter, but whose 

acquaintance they did not till very recently enjoy. e most 
remarkable circumstance in the delineation of the new character is 
this — while Sam We to the same 
genus, which may indifferen “swell” or “ exquisite,” 
they are not only distinct from each other, but diametrically 


opposite. Dundreary is a fantastic fool; Sam, less fantastic, is a 


consummate heartless knave, who cheats his way through the 
world by dint of imperturbable coolness and an aristocratic giggle 
(wholly different the drawl), while his moral obtuseness 
equals the intellectual density of his brother. Without his 
ya attributes, Sam would be a mere Jeremy Diddler, devoid 
of the animal spirit which obtained popularity for that primitive 
scamp. It is from Mr. Sothern’s skill in the execution of details, 
or 4 though often extravagant, are always consistent with one 

rity. e giggling, intrusive, unfeelin: is at present the 
chied idol of ing world. 

It is a singular fact, with to the two famous brothers, 
that neither of them derives his idiosyncrasy in any way from 
the imaginary atmosphere in which he is placed. When the 
American Cousin was originally proposed for representation at 
New York, Lord Dun was considered a perso 
minor importance, and even now it may be perceived that the 
plot of the drama would be complete without him. If we are 
rightly informed, all that makes him such a striking individuality 
‘was superadded by Mr. Sothern in the course of a long series 
of representations, till he became the sole object of interest in 
a piece in which a merely subordinate position had been assigned 
to him. Brother Sam is, indeed, essential to the plot of the 
“ comedy” which bears his name; but so little has the general 
intrigue to do with his foppish iarities that, in the German 
farce from which the plot is derived, he appears as the v 
reverse of an eres being neither more nor less than a wil 
artist, with all the attributes commonly associated with Burschen 
and Bohemians. Mr. ern is, in a certain sense, rather an 
author than an actor. Instead of merely adapting his talents to 
the off would be the teuth to ony that the 
himself creates. 

People of reflective minds may note, in connection with such 
Trepresentations as those of Dundreary and Sam, that as a rule the 
playgoing public like to be laughed at. It is indeed on record 
that the footmen of Edinburgh tened to kill the actors in the 
farce High Life Below Stairs ; and when, under the management of 
Samuel Foote, a question of wages that had arisen between 
master tailors and their journeymen was made the theme of a 
burlesque tragedy performed at the Haymarket, a riot ensued, 
which is still remembered as the “ Devil among the Tailors.” But 
both these outbreaks took place under exceptional circumstances, 
the assailed parties considering that not only their vocations were 
ridiculed, but their interests attacked. The footmen trembled for 
their vails, the journeymen tailors could not afford to see a strike 
made an incentive to merriment; and we have no doubt that at the 
present moment a farce produced for the express p' 
exhibiting the recent movements in the iron trade as something 
supremely ridiculous would be a very perilous experiment. But, 
when there is no apparent chance that stage ridicule will lead to 
any practical results, it is received with especial favour by the 
class towards which it points. The same t y of the Zailors, 
which had led to s disastrous conflicts at the Haymarket, 
was one of the favourite pieces at the Adelphi when revived 
there, early in this century, with the title ; 
the people who now take the greatest delight in Mr. Sothern’s 
impersonations are not the mob who love to see their “betters ” 
satirized, but the “betters” themselves, from whose ranks the 
types of high-born stolidity and affectation are derived. An 
analogous case will be found in the * ona theatres, where a 
Cockney artisan, talking the most villanous English, is a much 
more popular omer x with an audience of mechanics than the 
graceful and dignified working-man whose portrait is so often 
taken in teetotal publications. 

The St. James’s Theatre has been suddenly rendered more than 
commonly attractive by one of those performances in which the 
directress, Miss Herbert, is without a rival. As the principal per- 
sonage in a dramatized version of Eleanor’s Victory, she makes one 
of those displays of power and refinement which from time to time 
take the public by surprise, and cause them to wonder that so 
consummate an artist should so often recede from the popular 
gaze. The higher drama she has not, to our knowle 
essayed, but in those “sensational ” works the incidents of which 
are sup to take place among of a refined and edu- 
cated class she has attained a position which is entirely her own. 
She may perhaps be called “amateurish,” if that barbarous 
word is merely intended to imply an originality that has nothing 
to do with stage-tradition; but if it is intended to convey the 
opinion that she is not perfect mistress of all the delicacies of 
impersonation, no expression can be less appropriate. The greater 
the variety of minute detail which is to be found in a character, 
the more is it suited to her talent ; and less than any actress does 
she depend upon exceptional “ points,” though, when they occur, 
few are able to give them with more telling etfect. 
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A revival of Twelfth Night at the Olympic, though not in every 
respect satisfactory, is worth recording for the sake of mentioning 
the Viola of Miss Kate Terry—an actress who, though more 
decidedly “professional,” is ever to be commended for qualities 
not altogether dissimilar to those by which Miss Herbert is dis- 
tinguished. A keen perception of the varieties of emotion inci- 
dental to the character, and a perfectly natural delivery of the 
words, render this a charming performance. Whether anything is 
the slag well on Viola may 

irly be questioned. 

In the meanwhile, the fantastic drama shows a signs of 
vitality than ever. m recent phenomena we have a right to 
infer that, in the language of mathematicians, the number of 
theatres will soon vary as the number of burlesques. If a new 
theatre is opened, or an old theatre rises from obscurity into 
prominence, there, we mat almost certain, is a new site where 
the burlesque writers will exercise their calling, assisted by all 
those decorative accessories without which fantastical drollery is 
now deemed incomplete. 

In Tottenham Street, an obscure ing out of a secondary 
thorough: one of the most ignored, though at the same 
time one of the oldest, theatres in London has started into 
an existence which may fairly be called brilliant. It would 
be a long story to narrate how, thirty years ago, the 
“ West London” was a house frequented by the aristo- 
cratic patrons of French ory - when this species of enter- 
tainment could be maintained by subscription only; how the 
building was called the “Queen’s,” on the accession of William 
IV., in compliment to the consort of that sovereign; how, 
for a short time, it received the less loyal title of the 
“ Fitzroy” from a company of irreverent wits who conducted a 
smart but scurrilous paper called Figaro in London; and how, once 
more the “Queen’s,” after divers petty revolutions, it settled 
down into a condition of moderate but a preepertly. 
Coming to the present date, let us state that Miss Marie Wilton— 
the young actress from whom the early burlesques at the Strand 
derived their principal charm, and who may be ed as the pro- 
fessional parent of all those brisk little ladies in boys’ clothes who 
are such favourites with the modern public—has not only, in her 
capacity of directress, removed a great deal of dirt from the time- 
honoured walls of the Queen’s, but has converted it into one of 
the gayest-looking theatres to be found in London. This conver- 
sion has been wholly effected by scrubbing, painting, and the appli- 
cation of decorative details, the original edifice remaining essentially 
unaltered, so that the present ms of the house may naturally 
wouder that so manelinn a theatre has stood in their vicinity for 
a long series of years as completely hidden from the eyes of 
“society” as an unexcavated Pompeii. 

As the “ Prince of Wales's,” the old “ Queen’s,” is now one of 
the “pet” theatres of the capital, frequented by a “ genteel ” class 
who, while they pn 4 entertainments of the lighter kind, also 
insist that these be well done. A burlesque, by Mr. Byron, 
on the subject of La Sonnambula, comical beyond the average, and 
put upon the stage in most unexceptionable style, was produced on 
the opening night, and has found fayour with the public. What 
may ed a commutation of sexes is now a common expedient 
for the promotion of mirth; and as an illustration of this device 
we have Miss Marie Wilton herself as Alessio—whose import- 
ance, we need scarcely observe, is much ter in the burlesque 
than in the opera—Miss Fanny Josephs as Elvino, and Mr. J. Clarke 
as the innocent Amina, The commutation, however, does not 
extend to Count Rodolfo, who is treated in a spirit of highly 
grotesque fun by Mr. Dewar. 

The New Royalty, once only known by its geographical 
position, as the “ ‘Theatre in Street, Soho,” has just 
terminated a rous season, also under the influence of 
burlesque. Here Mr. Burnand is the stock dramatist, and it is 
from his pen that a Pirithous proceeded whose popularity 
rivalled that of Father Znion. At this house, which tr the last 
eight months or so has been under the management of the Misses 
Pelham, the arrangement of female artists in effective groups is a 
great feature. 

In the remote region of Highbury Barn an entirely new theatre, 
called the Alexandra, has been opened; and here again we find 
ae predominant—a version of Ernani, written by Mr. W. 
Brough, and moderately well acted, being the main attraction of the 
evening. It might be Spee’ that burlesque particularly addressed 
itself to a somewhat public, which had "ahs tired of looking 
at things from a serious point of view, and in in supercilious 
laughter at matters considered solemn by the less sophisticated 
portion of mankind. And, in point of fact, the small houses 
where burlesque has attained its present ee have usually 
been patronized by “genteel” audiences. But Ernani, in one of 
the least fashionable spots, seems to indicate that the various 
elements that make up modern burlesque are as congenial to the 
taste of gprs, tage shopktepers as to the loungers of the West 
End. To account for this 5 samp it should be borne in mind 
that of late years ridicule has become quite a secondary element in 
burlesque, and that the most various combinations of song, scenery, 
dance, and female beauty, in different proportions, are all pre- 
sented under the same denomination. Herein consists the vitality 
of burlesque, that, while constantly light and frivolous, and hence 
suited to a pel that has lost the habit of being thoroughly 
earnest in a playhouse, it can vary ad infinitum the character of 
its details, and adapt itself to the most a, changes in the 
popular taste. If music of the higher kind be the order of the day, 


the principal lady can sing bravuras from the last new opera; if 
Christy talastzelay be preferred, a smart young damsel in tights 
can execute a melody, accompanied by the oddest con- 
tortions. And to all this there may be any background of 


picturesque or gorgeous scenery that the most exigent spectators 
can desire. 


An entirely new tutn has been on to burlesque by Mr. 
Burnand in Windsor Castle, a work recently produced at the 
Strand. Here the music, instead of being derived from popular 
sources, is original; and the very fact that burlesque may be 
used as the means for employing a composer’s talent proves the 
accommodating nature of this species of drama, A theatre like 
the om tad Parisiens does not yet exist in London, but Mr. 
Burnand’s novel experiment may possibly s an enterprise of 
the kind. In Wi Castle he ange e grotesque element. 
more than commonly predominant, and while Miss Ada Swanborough 
wins applause by singing elaborate arias, Messrs. Fenton and James 
amuse the public by formally going through all the clownery and 
pantaloonery of an ordinary tomime. At Christmas-time 
the more refined playgoers commonly quit the theatre when 
the “ transformation-scene ” is over and the kicks and thumps of 
the harlequinade begin ; but the tricks of a clown and pantaloon 
done by two persons who are neither of them pantaloon or clown 

uire a new zest, and command exceptional laughter. Thus 
people who would think the old Richardson’s Show, that belonged 
to the past glories of Greenwich and Smithfield, one of the most 
terrible of earthly bores, are content to witness an annual imita- 
tion “ Richardson’s” at the Crystal Palace. 

At all these burlesque theatres great attention is paid to the 
scenery. Mr. Charles Fenton, who at the Strand Theatre executes 
grotesque dances to music-hall tunes, has been known for years 
as a scene-painter of the first rank, and his brush as well as his 
legs are employed for the use of the establishment. Mr. James of 
the Prince of Wales’s, and Mr. Cuthbert of the New Royalty, stand 
also among the tes of their craft. 

Miss Bateman, let us add in conclusion, is still the ow | 
“ star” at the Adelphi. Of a new ‘play which is entitl 
Geraldine, and in which she sustains the chief part, it is enough 
to say that it affords her an opportunity for displaying precisely 
the same qualities which she has already exhibited in 


REVIEWS. 


TROLLOPE’S COMMONWEALTH OF FLORENCE.* 


A POPULAR writer who undertakes the composition of a 
serious history lies, in some respects, under ter disad- 
vantages than a writer who is absolutely untried. Mr. Loge is 
well known as a writer of popular history, of books with taking 
titles on detached portions of history; he has now undertaken a 
work which, if done at all, should only be done as a history in the 
highest sense. The task is a hard one. In the former character, 
the writer simply aspires to please the public for the moment; in 
the latter, he appeals to a more select but less numerous audience, 
and hopes not to be cast aside along with the last magazine or 
novel. But the habits of thought and writing which are apt to 
be engendered by the smaller occupation are not exactly those 
which lead to success in the greater. Mr. Trollope has produced 
a better book than we should have expected under the circum- 
stances, but the tricks of his old trade are by no means got rid of. 
It is clear that he is often far from doing justice to himself. Tak 
for instance, the very first words of his preface :— ' 
The narrative offered to the reader in these volumes is the es 
future capital of Italy. 1t contains also, as the writer hopes and believes, 
such an exposition of the antecedents of the old Guelph community, as sufli- 
ciently demonstrates the fitness of this culmination of the grand old city’s 
fortunes, and the justification, apart from any of the more pressing considera- 
tions of contemporary political expediency, of the preferment which has been 
awarded to her. 
Such a beginning degrades the subject, and gives an ephemeral 
look to pre not to be The! history of 
is one of the most instructive narratives in the whole range of 
history, whether Victor Emmanuel keeps his Court there or 
not. If he had stayed at Turin, or if he had moved to Naples, no 
one could: make out of the history of Turin or of Naples anything 
like what can be made out of the history of Florence. It is 
manifest that Mr. Trollope was not led to study Florentine history 
merely because Florence was about to become the capital of the 
Italian Kingdom. If he had not himself told us that he began 
his studies for the purpose soon after 1848, we could have told 
nearly as much for ourselves, Why then should he wantonly give 
himself the appearance of being a mere caterer for a momentary 
interest, when he really is—or might easily have made himself— 
something much better? The history of Florence is a great 
subject, and it ought to be treated with becoming respect. It is 
an insult to the great commonwealth to make the ssewtance and 
interest of its history even seem to Dag in the slightest degree, 
on an accident of to-day. The mistake is less indeed in degree, 
but it is exactly the same in kind, asif an historian of Greece were 
to claim special attention to the legislation of Cleisthenes or of 
Pericles because King Otho and King George have successively 
kept their Court at Athens. 


* A History of the Commonweaith of Florence, from the Earliest Indepen- 
dence of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. 4 vols. Vols. I. and Il. London: Chapman & Hall. 1865. 
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Mr. Trollope seems to have worked with real care at his Floren- 
tine history. He shows in many places a very considerable share 
of shrewdness and discernment in making out the real causes and 
real nature of things ; he has a hearty love of his subject, and yet 
is quite free from any tendency to misrepresentation or exaggera- 
tion on its behalf; he has a praiseworthy hatred of the presence of 
Frenchmen in Italy in any age past or present ; and his notions of 
the Empire (without a clear understanding of which we need not 
say that Italian history is a mere puzzle), though not perfectly 
clear, are much clearer than those of popular writers commonly are. 
This is certainly somewhat; it is quite enough in short to set Mr. 
fm far above a large class of mere babblers and gossippers 
about history. But there is something to say on the other side. 
Mr. Trollope shows no grasp of general history whatever, and there 
is no portion of history for which such a is more necessary 
than for the history of medieval Italy. The history of medizval 
Italy fails to supply its full lesson unless it be compared at every 
step, in its likenesses and in its unlikenesses, with the history of 
ancient Greece. The two great systems of city-commonwealths 
cannot fail to suggest lessons to the real historian at every 
moment. Mr. Trollope points out, with a candour which does 
him every honour, the dark blots which deface the glory of 
medizval Florence. But he does not stop to check the hasty 
inferences which enemies might easily draw by showing that none 
of those blots are to be found in the history of ancient Athens. 
The two great democracies, with much of likeness, have much of 
unlikeness; Athens had her own faults, but not the particular 
faults which Florence had. These points of likeness and unlikeness, 
and the causes of both, are surely an essential part of the subject, 
especially in the hands of one who, like Mr. Trollope, is not satis- 
fied with a mere narrative, but tries, and often successfully tries, to 
draw the political moral of his subject. He shows us very clearly 
two great faults of the Florentine democracy, which are, to our 
minds simply two points in which it was not a democracy at all. 
First comes the recognition of distinctions among the citizens, and 
the exclusion of certain classes of citizens from office. It does 
not matter that the excluded class at Florence was the ancient 
nobility. Democracy, in the older and better sense of the word, 
is the government of the whole people, and not of any part of the 
people 5 a commonwealth which excludes any class by impassable 

triers is not a democracy but an oligarchy. Now in some of the 
obscurer Greek commonwealths we do find traces of something of 
the same kind; but an Athenian Eupatrid laboured under no dis- 
qualification ; he had the same legal position as any other citizen, 
and he enjoyed to the full those advantages of wealth and birth 
which are independent of legislation. Again, Mr. Trollope tells 
us, and with truth, that, after all, real liberty was never known in 
Florence. Why was this but because the Florentine commonwealth, 
though a professed democracy, was in no sense a real government of 
the people? There wasno regular popular assembly, either primary 
or representative, to which all magistrates were regularly respon- 
sible. All that the Florentines ever thought of doing was to nag | 
magistrates, to divide their powers, to shorten their duration, but 
all the while to invest them with powers over the lives, liberties, and 
honour of the citizens which the magistrates of no free State ought 
to have. Florence in short made her magistrates tyrants, but 
limited them to a reany of two months, Athens chose her 
generals—her really effective magistrates—for a year, and re-elected 
them over and over again. They had no power dangerous to the 
citizens, and the citizens could afford to trust them; while Florence 
never trusted anybody, except now and then some foreign prince wh 
betrayed her. Here are two marked differences ; and the causes o 
these differences are not very hard to find in the circumstances of 
the two commonwealths. a history which professes to draw 
political lessons, it is a great omission utterly to them by. 

But it is not only with regard to matters so distant at least in 

int of time that we think we have some ground to complain of 
Mir. gee se treatment of his subject. ere is sometimes a 
certain neglectful and contemptuous way of speaking even of con- 
temporary matters which jars on the ears of readers accustomed to 
ors seriously with every point which they come across. For 
instance, the infamous Walter, Duke of Athens, who, as falling at 
Poitiers, finds a place in the history of England as well as in that 
of Florence, is thus introduced :— 

The Frenchman, Walter de Brienne, calling himself Duke of Athens, by 
reason of his descent from somebody who had some sort of claim to that 
title, but who, so far from possessing any dukedom, was a mere vagabond 
adventurer—“ viandante e pellegrino,” as Villani says—was selected by the 
Florentines on this occasion, and in the beginning of June, 1342, was inducted 
into the office of captain and protector of the people. 

And again :— 

There was in France one Louis of Anjou, who had some sort of title and 
claim to the Neapolitan throne. 

Now the pedigree of the Dukes of Athens is not easy to carry 
in the head, yet something about it may be leaned toon either 
Du Cange or Finlay, and both the House of Brienne and the 
Catalan mercenaries do cut a certain figure in history. The second 
tig family, and its connection with the history both of 
ce and Italy, are matters still more obvious to every one. 
But neither of these points, nor any other point, ought to be 
treated by an historian in this jaunty manner. It is probably 
thought to be an effective mode of expressing the vanity of the 
claims of these di princes; but this is not the way to do 
so, and, whatever we may say of the claims of Walter of Brienne 
much better in themselves) to the 3 Athens, the claims of 
Dukes of Anjou to the crown of es were of practical 


importance through several generations of Italian history. These 
are the tricks of the popular writer, whose habits also out in 
the frequent occurrence of a frivolous way of writing, defaced by 
newspaper ¥ isms and mean allusions and com: T 

for instance, the following :— 

Whereupon the Emperor, on the 15th of April, turned his face northwards, 
and left Padua on his homeward march, grumbling and abusing the 
Florentines, and saying that he should know how to come to help them 
another time ;—much after the manner of a nineteenth-century cabman to 
whom a sum double the amount of his has refused. 

Or again, when Mr. Trollope is ing of certain ebullitions of 
religious enthusiasm at the end of the fourteenth century :— 

Modern epidemics of an analogous description, though still as ever highly 
contagious in their nature, have by reason of the spread of knowledge and 
the wide dissemination of a certain tincture of education, been far more 
circumscribed in the sphere of their influence than was this great “ revival” 
of the middle ages. At that time all classes of society were almost equally 
liable to the attacks of the malady. We, the graybeards of the social system, 
which was then in its salad days, cannot be much excited by the com- 
paratively mild manifestations of the malady in our own day in a body 
corporate, which is kept continually vaccinated for it by the providence of 
Exeter Hall. But those who have studied the pathology of such departments 
of moral science will not marvel to hear that the most vigorous vociferation 
of litanies, and the most irreproachable orthodoxy of theological sentiment, 
were found to be quite compatible with an amount of moral disorder as great 
as if assemblies equally large and heterogeneous had been gathered togethes 
for any less ostensibly edifying purpose. 

In one place, indeed, Mr. Trollope sinks to the level of Mr. 
Kingsley’s newest style—the style of the Roman and the Teuton, 
not the style of Hypatia: — > 

The arch-enemy himself, Giangaleazzo, was in Padua the while; and that 
summer there was also in Padua—the pestilence ! 

Ah! now if our black Virgin of Impruneta—she to whom Florence has 
always for centuries recurred in her urgent needs—she who gives us 
ever rain after long drought, and returning sunshine after seasons of flood— 
if she would only exert herself! Now or never is the time for our goddess 
to help us! Such a chance, too, with the plague at our door! Surely she 
might easily assist us! 

ut no! The monster won't stay in Padua to face the — He 
is off to a place of safety, a deliciously secluded villa, called Marignano, in 
the lovely valley of the Ambro; amusing his temporary leisure there by 
superintending, report says, the manufacture of a splendid crown, fit for the 
king of Italy! 

We constantly mect with passages showing, as we before said, 
that Mr. Trollope’s studies have not gone far beyond the imme- 
diate history of Florence. For instance, he is quite —— to 
find the earliest Florentine chronicler, Rigordano Malespini, 
beginning his chronicle with Adam, and he cails it a “remarkable 
fact” that his successor, Giovanni Villani, copied the early part 
of Malespini’s work, “ word for word by who at a time.” 
Mr. Trollope has shrewdness enough to see the cause of the 
apparent plagiarism : — 

The real object with either writer in taking his pen in hand was to 
chronicle the events of his own time. All the preceding matter was taken 
as found ir preceding writings, and prefixed merely with a view of giving 
what was thought to be a greater completeness to the work. 

But he seems to have no idea at all that this “remarkable fact” 
had nothing remarkable about it, but was simply the custom of 
the time in England just as much as at Florence. 

So, again, Mr. Trollope makes some remarks, which are ab- 
stractedly very just, on the institution of the Podesta. It shows, 
as he says, something wrong in the body politic, when no native 
magistrate could be thoroughly trusted, and when, to secure 
impartial justice, it was necessary to call in a foreigner. But Mr. 
Trollope omits to notice the circumstance which made the notion 
of a foreign judge so familiar to the Italian cities in general. Tho 
higher criminal jurisdiction was the right which the Emperors 
retained longest, often in cities which, in other respects, were 
— quite independent. The magistrate so acting in the 

“mperor’s name would most likely not be a citizen of the city 
where he had to administer justice. On the acquisition of perfect 
such an Imperial ju to another forei istrate, only now 
elected by the commonwealth, and not nominated. by the 


hen Mr. Trollope says that “Henry IV. in the 1nil 
succeeded to his father,” some readers may be troubled at the 
number of the prince. But it is quite right according to the 
Italian reckoning. As Henry the Fowler was never either King 
of Italy or oe the Italian reckoning which calls the enemy of 
Hildebrand Henry the Third and his son Henry the Fourth is 
really more accurate than the German way which calls them Fourth 
and Fifth. But the Italian reckoning is so unusual among English 
writers that we should have thought it hardly safe to use it without 
explanation. And how Henry the Fifth can be made to succeed 
his father in 1111 we do not at all see, while Mr. Trollope further 
strangely makes Giangaleazzo, the First Duke of Milan, into the Tenth. 
We do not quite understand Mr. Trollope when, quoting the old form 
“ Gonfalone de la Justizia,” he nuts in a note, “ Sic ; the old Latin 
form was not yet quite abandoned.” Does Mr. Trollope think that 
“de la Justizia” is Latin? And when we are told that “there 
is very much that is interesting in the history of this Frederick IL. 
and his struggles with the Church,” one feels almost as amazed as 
at the Arabic writer whose only idea of “ Stupor Mundi Fridericus” 
was that, as a slave, he would have sold for so many dirhems. 

The present instalment of Mr. Trollope’s book carries the history 
down to 1427. With all its faults, there is much really good stutf 
in it, and it aes possible that in the later ag many of the 
defects of which we complain may come out — in 
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the earlier. Anyhow, we heartily agree with the following protest 
in Mr. Trollope’s preface. We are inclined to go further than he 
does. A writer like Roscoe, who despises “mere historical 
events,” and who falls down and worships every tyrant who got 
together statues or manuscripts, is to our mind about as mis- 
chievous as any writer can be. But let us hear Mr. Trollope: — 

It may be mentioned further, however, that the writer, looking to the 
desirability of occupying his pages with that which has not, as he ventures 
to believe, been as satisfactorily offered to the English reader already, has 
abstained from enlarging on one of the most pleasing and tempting branches 
of his subject ;—the literary artistic history of the brilliant Medicean 
period. He is not indeed to admit, that that Medicean era com- 
prised in truth the high and y state of Florentine literature or art. And 
some remarks on this subject will be found in their proper places in the 
course of this work. Whatever that age may have been in respect of 
wsthetic culture, it was unquestionably a period of political decadence ; and 
it may well be questioned if such a time can be found to have ever coincided, 
or can be ever to coincide, with a period of high literary or 
artistic worth. But however this may be, the literature and art of the 
Medicean age have been so amply and so brilliantly treated in works which 
have long been favourites with the public, and are in the hands of every one, 
that it has seemed to the present writer that in going over the same ground, 
he would not only be doing that which was unneeded, but would risk doing 
it far less well than it has done already. The celebrated and universally 
read works of Roscoe are admirable as literary and artistic histories ; and, as 
= to the literature and art of the period in question, leave nothing to be 

ired by those who are duly on their guard against the social and political 
fallacies and errors with which they abound. And the writer hopes that the 
readers of his own pages will be so on their guard ; and will be in a position 
to sand by Roscoe’s splendid and brilliant pictures of the Medicean era, 
wit 


ithout the danger of led to accept that rose-coloured for 
more than it was worth. , 
MILDRED ARKELL# 


F a tradesman is so fortunate as to acquire a fashionable repu- 
tation for keeping goods of peculiar excellence, he is well 
aware that, in order not to lose his customers, he must not go too 
far in foisting rubbish upon them. A reputation may off a 
good many inferior commodities, but there is some sort of limit to 
the inferiority. In the case of novelists it would appear that things 
are different. If the writer has only once made a hit, he need 
trouble himself no further. There are apparently no bounds to the 
insipidity, carelessness, and folly which the public is willing to 
tolerate, and for which, therefore, publishers are willing to pay. 
It requires no rare genius to write a successful romance, but the 
sort of stuff which successful novelists can, and in many cases do, 
yn off really appears now and then to be almost more than 
uman nature can endure. Mrs. Wood, for example, won im- 
mense ity by East Lynne. Her book had plenty of serious 
faults, but it was skilful and clever. It had the first essential of a 
novel, and every found it to be at least interesting. Of the 
shoal of stories which have appeared since under her name, two 
perhaps have indicated some respect for her readers. The rest 
bear marks, which the authoress takes no pains to conceal, of 
hasty conception and slovenly execution, and show as plainly 
as books can that, like the well-known razors, they were meant 
for sale and not for use. In Mildred Arkell things may be 
seid to haye come to a crisis between the writer and the public. 
It would be amazingly presumptuous to say that Mrs. Wood could 
uot write a feebler or more flavourless novel. One is never safe 
in undertaking to fathom the of incapacity and carelessness, 
But it is tolerably certain that another book in this style would 
inflict the final blow upon her popularity. A moderate mixture 
of sand with the sugar, and a fair infusion of sloes in the tea, may 
be patiently borne with as the traditional tricks of a trade. 
People make allowance for trifling backslidings of this kind. But 
some authoresses seemingly have no conscience. Mrs. Wood’s 
sugar is all sand, and her tea entirely made up of sloe. At this 
stage her customers may surely be excused if they begin a strike 


or a lock-out. 
It begins to dawn upon one, in reading Mildred Arkell, that after 
all there are worse thi in literature than sensation. As we 


ugh the three or four pointless and insipid 


schoolboys a 


they are handled, A pai 


who survives. Most of the Pog 
the first chapter are dead long before the to say nothing of 


* Mildred Arkell. Mas. Henry Wood. vols. London: Tiusley 
Zrothers.. 186s. By 


an intermediate generation among whom there is a fearful 
mortality. The worst of it is that scarcely anybody shuffles off 
this mortal coil without previously raising up a new set. of 
creatures to harass and bore the unfortunate er. At last the 
stock is reduced so low that for pretty nearly a whole volume we 
are handed over to schoolboys and youthful choristers, and diverted 
with the frightful way in which they let their passions rise. 
bia don’t quite go so far as to tear out each other’s eyes, but one 
of them trips up another on a stone pavement, and causes his 
premature death. It seems, though, that the boy died as much of 
a broken heart as a broken skull. Of course Wy 00d knows that 
it is a common thing for lads of sixteen to die of disappointed love. 
He had loved his heroine ‘“‘ with that impassioned love which, pure 
and refined though it is, can only bring unhappiness.” When he 
first had reason to suspect that she preferred somebody a little older 
than himself, the event was “an era in the unhappy boy’s life.” Still 
one evening our precocious young friend “ resigned himself wholly 
to the fascination and told his love.” “Oh tell me the worst,” he 
exclaimed to her, in “a tone of ein in.” Then he put his 
hand to his temples, and “murmured ”—* TI seem to be in a sort 
of dream.” This is so exquisitely like the delicate sensibility and 
melodramatic manner of a schoolboy! After the tone of pain and 
the putting of his hands to his temples, there came a wail into his 
voice, and his face turned to a deadly whiteness, and he saifl he 
“ could this suspense The upshot was 
unfavourable. The young lady, with more sense than young 
ladies are wont rey have, laughed merrily in the face of her 


unhappy suitor, and the poor youth passed into the ranks of 
blighted beings. Surely it is rather too bad for us grown-up 
readers to have to listen to the wailing tones and strange 


pains of weakminded little boys who think they are in love. One 
must draw a line in these things, and, if we are to regale ourselves 
on love-stories, at all events no hero under one-and-twenty should 
be admitted under any pretext whatever. The same confusion of 
mind which thus makes the authoress mistake a sentimental 
sickliness for passion, afterwards, when she comes to describe the 
boy’s deathbed, makes her mistake cant for pathos. And we 
may match against the most morbid and absurd thing in a bad 
French novel the scene in which the young lady comes to sob 
wildly, and call “darling,” over the boy’s corpse in its coffin. It 
porocntiay downright disgusting if it were not so ineffably silly and 
childish. 

As might be expected, where the notion of pathos is so spurious, 
that is not less so, When the is ih done, 
we may expect the funniness to be even worse. If an authoress 
thinks it legitimately pathetic to introduce into a novel a.senti- 
mental description of a funeral, we cannot wonder at her thinking 
a long account of a woman being sea-sick, or of a Cockney being 
puzzled by « French bill of fare, intensely humorous. These things 
are so hacknied as to be scarcely endurable, even when well done. 
They make poor wit at best. But in Mrs. Wood’s hands they are 
at their very worst. She has a certain power of talking about 
domestic life and money troubles so as to give us a tame, passive 
kind of pleasure. But her efforts to be sprightly, and to make us 
laugh or be amused, are dreary beyond all expression. When we 
remember George Eliot and the authoress of the Chronicles of 
Carlingford, it is impossible to maintain the old heresy that women 
have no humour. For anybody, however, who wants to believe 
this once favourite doctrine, there are a good many passages in 
Mildred Arkell which, so far as our authoress is concerned, bring 
eonfirmation strong as proof. 

Perhaps the most really wonderful thing about a novel like 
Mildred Arkell is the extraordinary sw ity of minute and 
entirely unimportant details. And when we are disposed in con- 
sequence to throw the book aside in sheer weariness and bin > 
tion, it is worth remembering what a great deal of time all this 
loose padding must have taken. The patience ired in writing’ 
it was only less than what is demanded from the reader. It isless, 
because in the former case there is at least the pleasure of active 
effort, such as itis. In the latter, we are simply obliged to absorb 
all this foreign matter with the best grace we can. Still one 
cannot help looking with a certain awe upon a lady who can throw 
herself into her story as Mrs. Wood does. For instance, she has 
to tell us that a young gentleman went to make a call. There is 
nothing on his way whieh has the slightest bearing on other 

ot the book; but it would not be consistent with Mrs. 

ood’s principles of workmanship to describe the incident in a 
style proportionate to its size in the story. The young gentleman 
pana ag a by-street, and in. three or four minutes was at the: 
end of the houses on that side of the town. A little distance before 
him was a church. The church was surrounded by open 
and only one house was near it. The house was a poor lit 
dwelling inhabited by the clerk. That is, it had been inhabited 
by the clerk, but he was now dead. In fact, a hot dispute was 
raging in the parish whether he should have a successor or not. 
Meanwhile his widow the benefit of the house. And so 
on, until the young eman has arrived at the end of his walk. 
Then, again, when the love-sick little boy is buried, it is so 
immensely interesting and i that we should know that 
the funeral was appointed to take place at — eleven, and 
that a bow of crape was attached to the left der of the: 
surplices. The ion advanced from “a small door- at 
extremity of the long body of the eathedral.” ‘The coffi was’ 
borne by eight of the king’s scholars. So was the 


= 
a. 
domestic episodes of which the story 1s up, itis impossible 
é fi not to ae fondly after something a trifle more lively and start- 
eke ling. It would be such a relief if some terrible villain would only 
: — come and hurl one or two of the leading characters down a | 
«© bottomless well, or into a yawning gulf, or administer to them 
some rapid and.deadly poison, or imprison them in a dark room, . 
= Se and then brick it up so that they might never more be seen or 
: 2 heard of. The false art would be readily pardoned in thankfulness 
for getting rid of so many stupid. and deadly-lively people. 
Bankrupt stingy farmers, 
f and malignant very cheerful 
or interestin on the way 
writer, with somo insight 
into character and some idea. of art, might have produced a | 
: masterpiece with no more material. Unhappily, in the present | 
j case, the author whe has brought all these tiresome folks into the 
ora world is unable to do ge em them when they are here. | 
ee ‘They flit about with a dull helplessness that would perhaps be 
: touching if they looked a@ little more like ordinary human beings. | 
i ‘We must do the authoress the justice to say that she kills a good 
many of them off with her own hand. This may be very homicidal | 
and very but it is an uncommonly — to 
, : — | mourners followed the coffin. Some spectators got into 
| pretext of etenting morning proyers and refused 
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afterwards to quit their seats, and the sexton could not turn them 
out. The organ-gallery was the best place for viewing the 
church, and there were about half-a-dozen ladies im it. | 
After the funeral, two gentlemen enter, quite casually, and | 
for no reason in particular, but it is nec to let us_ 
Imow that “their streaming hatbands swept the ground as_ 
advanced.” If the book were meant for little children, 
there would be some sense in this marvellous particularity, which 
to grown-up —_ is simply meaningless and wearisome. We 
cannot help thinking that the mercilessly long episode of the | 
schoolboy’s love and quarrels with his fellows, and final death and 
burial, must have once been designed for the staple of a child’s 
book. If one of the great uses of art is to let us know how school- 
boys wrangle, and often hate one another, and amiably take any 
opportunity of tripping one another up over stone pavements, 
dred Arkeli is very artistic. From any other point of view it is 
simply remarkable for its portentous and amazing dulness. 


HACKET’S LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS.* 


OF the books from which we derive our knowledge of the early 

part of the seventeenth any is so 
characteristic as Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams. It is the 
life of one remarkable man by another of a somewhat similar turn 
of mind.. Both the author and the subject of his biography were 
members of that most interesting class, the deeply learned divines 
of the second period of the history of the Church of England—the 
period which intervenes between its full legal establishment and its 
suspension at the civil war. No book can give usa better notion of 
the general character and position of that class, and of some features 
of the time to which it belonged. Before entering upon the subject 
of Williams, it may be worth while to give, in a very few words, 


Hacket was born in 1592, and was educated at Westminster 
School, and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was ordained in 
1618; was made chaplain to Williams, then Lord Keeper, in 1621, 
and received from him two livings and a stall at Lincoln Cathedral. 
In 1631 he was made Archdeacon of Bedford. In 1642 he was 
made a canon of St. Paul’s, and after considerable troubles duri 
the civil wars was made Bishop of Lichfield in 1661. He di 
there in 1670, having rebuilt the cathedral at an expense of 20,000. 
out of his own pocket. He was also the builder of Bishop’s 
Hostel at Trinity College. His Life of Archbishop Williams, his 
old patron, was written under Cromwell’s government, though 
it was not published till thirty-six years afterwards, in the 
year 1693, when it must have appeared nearly as much 
out of date, and nearly as old-world a production, as it 
does to ourselves. It is a folio volume in two con- | 
nearly 500 pages, each of which reflects as in a 

lass the character both of the author and of the subject of the 

jiography. The book probably affords the latest specimen of the 
ancient quaint and learned style which was so popular at the end 
of the sixteenth century and in the early part of the seventeenth. | 
It is learned as Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (Burton was a— 
contemporary of Hacket’s) is learned. The author has nothing 
very profound to say but for everything that he says he quotes 
some authority. he book, indeed, contains almost as much 
quotation as original matter, yet the quotations come in so natu- 
rally that the reader feels that they are not put in for display or 
out of affectation, but that they are the amusement of a man who 
had abundant leisure, enormous reading,.a gigantic memory, and 
no very considerable powers of original thought. In a curious 

assage which fixes the date of the composition of the book?) 

e says:—“ That which my prayers and studies have long 
endeavoured, the dispatch of this labour, is come to pass by | 
the good hand of God this 17th of Feb. 1657, which is some 
heartsease.” “ My scope is not so much to insist upon the me- 
morable things of one man’s life as to furnish them with reading 
out of my small store that are wellwishers to learning in 
theological, political, and moral Imowledge.” After which, in | 
about a page, he to quote Plautus, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cicero, Horace, Nazianzen again, Petrus Blesensis (a schoolman. 
of the twelfth century), Valerius Maximus, Sidonius, Xenophon, and | 
Manilius, of whom the Biographical Dictionary informs us that he | 
was “a Latin poet who lay buried in the German libraries, and | 
never was heard of in the modern world till Poggius published | 
him from some old MSS. found there about two centuries we 
t, e. early in the seventeenth century. These authorities Bing | 

isingly little to the matter in hand. Indeed, Manilius is evoked | 
Kom his long obscurity for the sake of an observation which we do | 
not very distinctly understand. “ When I remember him I cannot | 
but praise him—‘ Se quisque ut vivit et effert;’ Manil. lib. 2.” | 
Tf Manilius had nothing more important to say, Poggius might as | 
well haye left him alone. Strange and oonmoneie tedious as 
this inordinate display of learning is, the book is very pleasant 
reading, and gives a lively picture of the rapid growth of the last | 
clerical Chancellor to the very summit of his fortunes, of the | 
strange vicissitudes of his career, of the Court of James I., of the 

| 


* Scrinia Reserata. A Memorial offered to the great Deservings of John | 
Williams, D.D., who gre Hine held the places of Lord K of the | 
Great Seai of England, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Lord Archbishop of 
York. Containing a Series of the most Remarkable Occurrences and ‘Trans- | 
actions of’ his Life in relation both to Church and State. Written by Joha | 
Hacket, late Lord Bishop of Lichtield and Coventry. 1693. 


“unexpressibly acceptable” to the D 


ressions which the civil war, and of the view taken 
of the war by the High Church divines. 

John Williams was born on the 25th of March, 1582 at Aber 
Conway, and was educated at Ruthin School, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He remained at the University from 1598 fill about 
1609, when he was ordained priest. His industry during this 

riod was almost miraculous. Indeed, the account which 

ket gives of it is rendered credible > HS the extra- 
ordinary exhibition of learning which he m himself, and 
which proves that, at some time or other, he too must have gone 
through a similar course. “From his youth to his old age he 
asked but three hours’ sleep in the twenty-four to keep him in 
health. This we all knew that lived in his family. It 
would not quickly be believed, but that a cloud of witnesses will 
avouch it, that it was ordinary with him to begin his studies at 
six of the clock, and continue them till three in the morning, and 
be ready again by seven to walk in the circle of his indefatigable 
labours.” He learnt and and, having 
a t compass about theology in two years, e began 
to limb u Nigher upon the mountain of God.” He read the 


_ fathers and the schoolmen, and, in particular, studied ecclesiastical 
history with intense ardour. “They are not the Divines of 


Magdeburg nor Baronius Annals (though twice read over by him 
which furnished him with the tithe of his skill.” He had read 
the originals. He knew all the Greek and Latin Canons. “He 
carried in his mind an universal idea of all synods and con- 
vocations that were ever held in our land, of all our 
cathedrals, their foundations, conditions of alteration, statutes, 
revenues, &c. As he had spared for no travel to purchase this 
skill, so, to fill his vessel brim full, he received all that Sir Harry 
Spelman, Sir Robert Cotton and Mr. Holden, his dear friends, 
could pour into him.” He was equally well acquainted with 
foreign history. “There was not « corner of our history, sacred 
or secular, in any kingdom or state in Europe, which he had not 
pried into, and wherein he could not suddenly enlarge himself, 
whether they were their wars or leagues of amity ; whether their 
laws, inheritances of their crowns and dignities, their lin 
marriages, or what not.” He was a great man for university 
putations—the acts and opponencies which were then a real 
method of instruction, and of which the shadow lasted till our 
own time. Hacket gives some curious accounts of these 

ances, which put the old University strangely before our eyes. 
A certain Duke of Witten! passing through Cambridge was 


‘and by way of making himself all things to all men, “to 


Dutchmen he became a Dutch philosopher, for all his con- 
ceptions he confirmed by quotations out of Julius Pacius, 
Goclenius, Keckerman, and others who had been fessors 


| within the districts of the. German Baye one his was 
of 


ittenberg and his 
retinue. Another act took before the Elector Palatine, in 
which Williams and another great light of the day were set to 
argue the question whether clergymen might be in the service of 
distinguished persons with a view to Church preferment. The 
opponent “somewhat frowningly” “ Piscatores sumus 
hominum, non venatores munerum.” e deponent replied with 
a “vetorsion that had strength and sweetness like iron that is 
gilded. The end of theology is to gain souls. The end of the 
theologue subordinate to the first and architectonical end is for an 
honest maintenance and sustentation.” This, it is added, “ agrees 
with the mind of Seneca de Benef. lib. iii.,” and no doubt with 
the minds of many others. 

Williams's accomplishments recommended him to the Chancellor, 
Lord Ellesmere, whose chaplain he was from 1610 to 1617, 
and through whose interest he obtained a fair share of eccle- 
siastical preferment and an introduction to King James I, 


_who, shortly after the Chaneellor’s death, made him Dean 


Salisbury. He was a t favourite of King James's. 
“He never met with any re, much less with any after, that 
loved him like King James at the full rate of his worth.” His 
extraordinary learning enabled him to act as a sort of living 
commonplace book to the King, who delighted both in his reading 
and in his Toryism. He never would be pleased with anything 
new. “His constant rule was, that old imperfections were safer 
than new experiments.” He could talk scholastic divinity every 
day, and all day long. The King, however, was not ing. 
As Hacket observes, “There was a pre-eminent pipe, thro 
which all graces flowing from him were derived.” He was always 
“clasping some one Gratioso in the embraces of his great love, 
who was unto him as a ius.” The pre-eminent pipe in 
Williams's time was the Duke of Buckingham, on whom Wiliams 
contrived to confer a heavy obligation by perthnte ay Cathe- 
rine Manners from P , and smoothing various difficulties in the 
way of that lady’s marriage with the Duke. For this service 
he was immediately rewarded by being translated ftom the 
Deanery of Salisbury to that of Westminster, and to the post of 
confidential adviser to the Duke. He seems to have advised him 
well, warning him of the danger of monopolies and other uncon- 
stitutional ways of raising money. “Qh hearken not,” he says, 
“to Rehoboam’s earwi “An man's tribute comes not 
from the King’s ion, but by the people’s free oblation out 
of the mouth of their representatives.” James and Buckingham 
gave way, and not only the monopolists but Lord Bacon fell before 
the anger of Parliament. After a good deal’ of doubt, Williams 
was made Lord Keeper, and at the same time was promoted to the 
Bishopric of Lincoln, By marvellous labour, especially by 
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the help of excellent advice, he managed not only to disch the 
duties of his office creditably, but also to get through an 
immense multiplicity of business of other kinds. He used 
to sit in the Court of Chancery from 6.30 to 8.30 A.M. 
He then went into the House of Lords till 12 or 1. 
He then dined and returned to the Court of Chancery, where he 
sat till 8 pw. After this he went home, read papers, and pre- 
pared for the next day’s business till late at night. He held his 
office till the beginning of the > of King Charles; and Hacket 

ives many curious instances of his humour, his hot temper, and 
Fis wonderful quickness and industry. His occasional explosions 
were highly curious. One of the oddest was as follows:—He 
committed one Beeston for a contempt, who, “loathing this cap- 
tivity,” “cries for mercy to the King, roars out that the Parlia- 
ment might hear him, follows the ta Buckingham with his 
clamours, who advised the Keeper to consider of it.” Williams 
gave the following characteristic reply :—“ Decrees once made 
must be put in execution, else I will confess this Court to be the 
greatest imposture in the kingdom. The damned in hell do never 
cease repining at the justice of God; nor the prisoners in the Fleet 
at the decrees of Chancery. In the which hell of prisoners this 
one for aaey, and obstinacy may pass for a Lucifer. I neither 
lmow him nor his cause, but as vag se he stands in contempt he 
is not like to have any more liberty.” There is something 
eminently racy in this comparison, and it contrasts favourably 
with the strange harangues which Williams was accustomed to 
make on state occasions, which read almost like a caricature of 
pedantry. It should also be observed that Williams’s bark was 
worse than his bite. Hacket claims for him, apparently with jus- 
tice, the praise of mildness in the Star a “Many... 
said he was a friend to publicans and sinners, to all delinquents, 
and rather their patron than their judge.” .. . “ He never con- 
demned an offender to be hanged, to be scourged, to have his ears 
cut.” One of the Lords “ complained against him to the King, 
that delinquents by his abatements were so slightly punished in 
their purse that the fees which came to His Majesty’s enrichment 
ane not give the Lords a dinner once a week, as the custom had 
been, nay ly once a term”—a curious glimpse into the old 

ourt. : 

The great event of Williams's term of office as Chancellor was 
the negotiation about the Spanish marriage and about the extrica- 
tion of Prince Charles and Buckingham from the difficulty into 
which their famous journey had thrown them. It is a terribly 
long and intricate history, and in Hacket’s hands it becomes 


doubly wearisome. The result to Williams was that he gave. 


mortal offence to Buckingham, who took occasion to revenge him- 
self on the first opportunity. Incidentally, the story brings out one 
or two curious points, The Spanish Court had made a great point 
of obtaining a repeal of the penal laws as a condition of the mar- 
iage, and a rumour got abroad that James meant to grant their 
wish. When the match was broken off, James called a Parlia- 
ment, in o ning woe he treated this imputation as scandalous 
end pom “Tt hath been talked of my remissness in main- 
tenance of religion and suspicion of a toleration. But as God 
shall judge me I never thought or meantit, nor ever in word 
exprest anything that favoured of it.” The nation, as is well 
known, was vehemently anxious, on this and other grounds, for a 
war with Spain. James steadily refused, and his reasons for 
cca ms given with delightful simplicity by his Minister. He 
would have to ask for supplies, and this would make him de- 
pendent on his Parliament, who “’twas likely would ask the 
change of the Church, of the laws, of the Court Royal, the dis- 
placing of his officers, the iering of his servants.” This 
remark shows a vivid consciousness on the King’s part of the 
degree to which his whole system of government was unpopular, 
and the correctness with which he appreciated the strength of 
the Parliament. 

Though he offended Buckingham and Charles by his manage- 
ment of the ag affairs, Williams retained his power with 
James till his death. James obviously had a real affection for the 
kind old man, and Hacket represents him in a pleasanter and more 
respectable light than that in which he is generally viewed. 
He had the t merit of clearly understanding the limits tacitly 
imposed on him by the Constitution, and though he certainly talked 
pay apis could, he acted soberly and indulgently, though 
beset by contending bigots. Hacket’s book is full of illustrations 
of the fierceness of feeling between the Protestants and Catholics, 
of the monstrous claims of the one and the eagerness to persecute 
of the others, The Roman Catholics actually went so far at one 
time as to “ put a paper into my Lord of Buckingham’s hands, to 
assist them for the erection of titulary a prelates in this 
Kingdom.” The Protestants, on the other hand, appear to have 
looked on toleration as the great abomination of i abomina- 
tions. At the end of James’s reign Williams had a long con- 
ference with the French ambassador about the policy of the 
English towards the Roman Catholics. He goes into the matter 
at great length, arguing in a manner which makes it clear that the 
penal laws were due entirely to political reasons and to the stren 
of the popular feeling. It seems very improbable that genuine 
fanaticism exercised much influence on the Government in the 
matter. He says, “The Protestants receive a benefit of some 
toleration in your realm to stop the mischief of civil wars, and to 
settle a firm peace among yourselves. . . . But such a toleration in 
this a would not only destroy peace, but with great pro- 

ve it.” 


Hacket gives a definite notion of the nature of that learning 


for which James is still famous. He says, “Take him for a 
scholar, and he had gathered knowl to astonishment ; and was 
so expert to use it, fhat had he been born in a private fortune he 
might have deserved to be a bishop of the highest promotion.” 
He gives proofs of this, one of which is very curious. He used to 
ese most of his time at Royston and Newmarket in study. “I 

ave stood by his table often when I was about the age of twenty- 
two years, and from thenceforward, and have heard learned pieces 
read before him at his dinners, which I thought strange; but a 
chaplain of James Montague, Bishop of Winton, told me that the 
bishop had read over unto him the four tomes of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine’s controversies at those respites when His Majesty took fresh 
air, and weighed the objections and answers to that subtle author; 
and sent often to the libraries at Cambridge for books to examine 
the quotations,” 

James died on the 22nd March, 1624, and in the following 
October, after the dissolution of the first Parliament of Charles, 
Williams was dismissed from his place as Chancellor. He re- 
mained for many years entirely out of Court favour, and 
— his time almost exclusively in the discharge of his 

uties as Bishop of Lincoln. He was forbidden to attend the 
second Parliament, and an attempt was made to prevent him 
from attending the Parliament of 1628, which d the 
Petition of Right. He attended nevertheless, and manfully 
supported the petition. He “went on to show that the con- 
tents of the petition were suitable to the ‘ancient laws of the 
realm ever claimed and pleaded, expedient for the subject, and 
no less honourable for the King, which made him a king of men 
and not of beasts, of brave spirited freemen and not of broken- 
hearted peasants.” On this occasion he was partially reconciled 
to the King, but after Buckingham’s assassination Laud became 
vehemently jealous of him, and did his very utmost, with only too 
much success, to ruin him. He laboured at this task throughout 
the whole of the interval between the Parliament of 1629 and the 
Long Parliament. Hacket’s account of Laud's malignity, extracted 
from Laud’s own journals, is extremely humorous. “ The undoing 
of his brother and colleague in dignity did so run in his mind that 
it never was out of his dreams, to be seen in the notes drawn with 
his own hands in Mr. Prynne’s breviate. He dreamt the 
Lord Keeper was dead, Oct. 23, 1623 — that is, being in- 
terpreted, in the Duke’s affections. June 14, 1626, he dreamt the 
Bishop of Lincoln came he knew not with whom with iron 
chains, but returning freed from them, he leapt upon a horse , 
and departed, neither could he overtake him. Mar. 17, 1627, 
Mr. George Wright whispered in his ear in his sleep that he was 
the cause that Lincoln was not admi in into favour in 
the Court. July 13, 1633, he dreamt at Anderwick that this 
Bishop came and offered to sit above him at the Council Table 
= Deus in melius crudelia somnia vertat); that the Earl of 
olland came and placed him there.” This summary of the 
dreams is grotesque enough, but Hacket’s comment is still 
odder. He quotes upon the subject, Jeremiah xxix. 8, Eccl. 
y. 3, Salmasius Clymact. p. 789, Isaiah xxix. 7, Plutarch’s 
Life of Dion, Acts ii. 17, Eph. iv. 22, Machiavelli’s Prince, 
ce. 26, Quintus Curtius, Book vii., and Cicero’s Epistles, iii. 
Laud, however, did something more than dream. He insti- 
tuted three prosecutions against Williams in the Star Chamber. 
The first was in 1628, and was so absurd that Noy, “a man of 
cynical behaviour, but of honest heart to his friends and clients,” 
refused to go on with it after it ae on for two years. 
It was taken up by a miserable creature called Kilvert, a pettifogging 
attorney, whose insolence towards the judges (he threatened to pro- 
cure the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas “ to be turned out of 
bis place for his forwardness”) and iniquity towards the accused 
are related at length by Hacket, but seem scarcely credible in these 
days. The suit went on till 1636, the Bishop having refused to 
compromise it by paying 8,ooo/. down to the Kingin 1635. The 
charge was, that in the former suit the Bishop had tampered with 
witnesses. He was convicted in July, 1636, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of 10,000/., to be imprisoned during pleasure in the Tower, 
and to be suspended during pleasure from his office as Bishop. 
Laud pressed “for the degradation of his brother Bishop, and his 
deportation God knows where.” The Lord Keeper Fiach said, 
“That if it had liked others he would have laid some ignominy on 
the Bishop’s person,” . . . “it was conceived he meant the cut- 
ting off his ears.” The _— was hereupon committed to the 
Tower, where he was confined for four years, whilst the wretched 
Kilvert plundered his ayes | at his own discretion, under pre- 
tence of raising the fine. “He killed up the deer of the Park; 
settles in Bugden house for three summers with a seraglio of 
quedam, sells an organ that cost 120/. for 10/., pictures that cost 

ool, at 57, books he filched what he would,” &c. &c. Even 
this, however, was not enough to satisfy Laud’s inveterate malice. 
He got upa third prosecution forwhat he called a libel, the libel being 
sup to be contained in some letters which the Bishop probably 
never received, written to him by Mr. Osbaldeston, Master of West- 
minster School. On this absurd charge he was fined 8,000/, more, 
and Charles I. offered to pardon him if he would resign his prefer- 
ment, and take an Irish bishopric instead. A more disgraceful 
attempt at extortion and more brutal t y have seldom been 
displayed. Laud owed his original preferment to Williams, and 
Charles was under great obligations to him. 

The Long Parliament restored the Bishop to liberty, the pro- 
ceedings against him were soon afterwards cancelled, and when it 
became clear that he would be wanted, he was received into favour. 
His conduct in the Long Parliament was very istic, He 
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was anxious to save Strafford. “He would have gone through fire 
and water” to do 80; pe ye “being now a thing beyond wit 
and »” he joined with three other prelates, Usher, Morton, 
and Potter, “to propound how the tenderness of the King’s con- 
science might wade through this insuperable difficulty.” Nothing 
in the whole of that striking hi is more characteristic than 
the necessity which Charles’s conscience felt for a sop, and the 
readiness which the Bishops showed to find one, and the 
entire efficacy for its — of the device which they 
invented. Not very lon Strafford’s execution, Williams 
became Archbishop of York, and within a year after his 
liberation from the Tower he was sent there again by the Parlia- 
ment (in December, 1641) for the famous protest which he, with 
eleven other bishops, drew up against all legislation which should 
take place in their enforced absence. He was again released in 
about a year, and joined the King at York. He afterwards held 
Conway Castle for the King, and though he joined with a Parlia- 
mentary officer to retake it after a royal officer had di 

him, he was devotedly loyal throughout the civil war. Charles's 
execution broke his heart. He spent the last few of his life 
in strict retirement in his native country, and died on his sixty- 
eighth birthday, March 25, 1650. 

The latter part of Hacket’s book is taken up with denunciations 
of the Parliament, and lamentations over Charles, which, to a 
reader fresh from his details of the cruelties of the Star Chamber, 

roduce the oddest effect. Utterly arog, | the twelve years 

etween 1629 and 1641, he reproaches the Parliament bitterly 
for not trusting the King, and, as Clarendon did, claims for him 
perfect honesty. “They would trust him with nothing. An 
affront of deep indignity! Dare not they trust him that never 
broke with them ? ad I have heard his nearest servants 
say that no man could ever challenge him of the least lie.” 
He admits that Charles was not popular—* The common people’s 
love to him was cold and lazy.” He makes nothing of Shipmoney 
and the Star Chamber. “ Wherefore so much outery for Pecca- 
dilloes, and verily occasioned by the undutifulness of former 
Parliaments and subsequent necessities?” As for the prominent 
persons in the popular party, Hacket cannot express his feelings 
about them. “What a venomous spirit is in that serpent Milton, 
that black-mouthed Zoilus that blows his viper’s breath upon’ 
the Eikon Basilike—“a petty schoolboy scribbler”; “Get thee 
behind me, Milton.” In fairness to Hacket it should be remembered 
that at this time Milton was known principally as a political 
writer. “Cromwell, that imp of Satan, compounded of all vice 
and violence, and Titan-like courage, devoid of all pity and con- 
science.” . . . “TheScotch at Newcastle . . . . sold their master 
as Judas did his to the Jews, to the race of New England, the 
Independent Salvages: oh barbarous! perfidious! mammonish! 
sacrilegious! to e bargain and sale of him that sate in God’s 
stead over them :— 

Nomen erit pardus, tigris, leo, uid adhuc est 
Quod fremat in terris violentius.—Juv. Sat. 8. 


“T roar it out to all le and , are you not astonished 
at it?” and the Bishop has to ease his mind by 

uoting Habakkuk, i. 5, Valerius, Lib. vi., Florus, iv. 8, Mani- 
lius ii. (He must obviously have just bought Manilius.) And at 
last, after raging and shrieking through many other authors, he 
concludes with this remarkable quotation about Cromwell :—“ If 
I had ever met with a more odious passage than that in St. Basil, 
ep. 246, I would afford it him caraspwpa rod diaBékov—a morsel 
fit for the devil’s stomach,” ‘ 

We have done our best to give our readers a notion of the con- 
tents of this curious book. It is of necessity a very imperfect 
notion, as the book contains much which our space will not permit 
us to notice; but we have said enough to give some sort of indica- 
tion of its multifarious contents. Probably no book gives such a 
full-length d yay of a first-rate divine of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, learned in all the learning of his age and profession, and 
endowed with abilities, and above all with industry, which must 
have put him in the front rank in any age and any profession. 
The general, character of os poe is surely an attractive one. 
There was no superstition (unless his passionate loyalty deserved 
that name) about Williams, and no fanaticism. His fault lay in his 
slyness, but he on the whole to have been a bold, magna- 
nimous, high-bred man, with all the instincts of ascholar, a gentle- 
man, and a statesman, and with none of the characteristic vices of 
achurchman. He was full of the contracted liberalism which marks 
the infancy of the reformed Church of England. His view of 
the Church appears to have been that it was a vast and ancient 
body, with a complex system of laws and maxims to be learnt by 
intense study of history and antiquity. This explains the price 
which the divines of that day set upon learning, and the enormous 
mass of tus with thought it 
necessary to be equipped. ey were practi eir own Po) 
and their characters show much of the: eats of those - 
are e in the task of constructing a great scheme of eccle- 
siastical polity out of materials of almost infinite extent and 
variety. Their view of their opponents shows this feeling. To 
them the Papists are audacious impostors, supporting a 

stem of priestcraft by misrepresenting history Scripture. 

he Puritans are narrow-minded bigots, idolizing the letter of 
Scripture, and afflicted with consciences in a state of chronic 
hysterical weakness. It has always appeared to us that there was 
much more contempt than fanaticism in their persecution, though, 
as against the Roman Catholics, the popular Sreling foscol them & 


be fanatical as well as contemptuous. Their loyalty was their 
romance. Williams and Hacket are striking instances of this. 
They could see no serious faults in Charles, they could sanction no 
real precautions against him, they could not even admit to their 
own minds the undoubted fact that he was th -roughly fraudulent 
and insincere. On the whole, the position wu... they filled was, 
and still is, eminently characteristic of the Church of England. 
Its weakness and its pee always have lain, and always will lie, 
in the fact that it is a Church specially adapted to the rich, the 
powerful, the learned, and those who combine a strong tinge of 
— with a genuine dash of devotional feeling. 

cket’s book is very interesting to students of language. It 
contains many words which have died out in the struggle for 
existence, some which strike the eye as modern in the 
seventeenth eran Rang we read, “ Men that are sound in their 
morals are best imed when they are mignarised and stroked 
gently.” “The chief minerval which he bestowed was . . . 
a library, the best in Cambridge.” “Their orm” (in the 
American sense—the word is common also in Hooker) “comes so 
near to the old Protestant Church of land,” &e. “He put 
this ram ge | strongly upon those at London.” “He ore the 
Spani the dodge.” “The dodges of the Prince of Parma.” 
“The exeguies of the dead ”—the correct form of the absurd word 
“obsequies.” “As for the Duke, his domestic creatures ”—for 
servants simply, with no unfavourable sense. Eliot calls himself 
Buckingham’s “ creature.” “ Novelists” for innovators. “It was 
heard of long in the middle ages,” occurs in a sermon of 
Williams about the year 1630. The most curious of all is, “When 
they found he was not (it is a word of their own ”—i.c, the 
Puritans’—“ new mint). 


WINES AND OTHER FERMENTED LIQUORS.* 


T seems utterly impossible to exhaust the interest whicl 
attaches just now, in the public mind of this country, to the 
subject of wine. As book after book issues from the press in 
attestation of the national worship of this alcoholic idol, and one 
enterprising firm after another deluges our breakfast-tables with 
issertations upon vinous products in general and praises of their 
own special vin in particular, the only wonder is that the whole 
host of total abstainers and advocates of the Permissive Bill are 
not driven mad. The dean who kindly wished for a law that 
every measure of wine or other alcoholic product should have 
assafcetida mixed with it must find something quite as nauseous 
affect his nostrils as he eyes the contents of a book-stall, or opens 
a tradesman’s envelope. Numerous, however, as have been the 
more formal treatises on this subject, as well as the lighter and 
more cursory notices of the newspapers or the trade, there still 
remains room for information, if not wholly novel or profound, yet 
at least sufficiently compendious and practical to form a useful 
addition to our knowledge of the subject. In Wines and other 
Fermented Liquors we have a plain and serviceable handybook or 
ide for those who would like to know what they are drinking, and 
th how to get a trustworthy article and how to treat it when 
procured, Without the technicality and dryness of a scientific 
treatise, it is free from the v pretentiousness and 
egotism of a tradesman’s puff. Mr. Sheen has evidently a practical 
knowledge of what he writes about, together with scholarshi 
enough to do justice to the historical portion of his subject, as 
as sufficient clearness and accuracy of style to make his little 
book agreeable to read. The early hi of the vine, the 
climates suited to its growth, the various modes of culture in 
different countries and the varieties of ——_ thence arising, the 
chemical constituents of wine and its tion to health and 
disease—these, together with a critical discussion upon the prin- 
cipal methods of adulteration and fraud in practice in the wine 
trade, make up altogether a mass of matter which it would be 
— to find compressed into a more comprehensive and available 
orm. 

Whatever uncertainty may attach to the precise origin of the 
vine, and to the period of its earliest culture, it is known to form an 
indigenous product over the whole of Western Asia. By some it 
has been considered to be the special growth of Hindostan, by others 
of Persia. Be this, however, as it may, notices of the vine and its 

uce are frequent in the oldest remains of literature, and form 
part of the earliest legends of antiquity. Dr. Sickler, whose researches 
upon the point are perhaps the most elaborate and exhaustive, regard- 
ing the plant as of Persian origin, considers it to have mi 
thence to Eeyrt, Greece, and Sicily, and to have been brought from 
Sicily to Italy and Spain. The Phocians are supposed to have 
carried it to the south of France, and the Romans to have planted 
it on the banks of the Rhine. To our Roman invaders we pro- 
bably owe the introduction of the vine into Britain. Vineyards 
are mentioned in the earliest Saxon charters, as well as gardens 
and orchards. Bede, writing in 731, speaks of vineyards as in 
existence at that time. William of Malmesbury, in his work 
De Pontificalibus, written in 1125, declares that the vale of 
Gloucester used to produce as good wine as many of the provinces 
of France. From Book, as well as from the lesser 
“ Domesdays” or House Books of various religious houses and 
capitular bodies, such as that of St. Paul's in a.p. 1222, it appears 
that vineyards were attached, about the time of the Conquest, to 
all the ab s and monasteries of the southern and western parts 


* Wines and other Fermented Liquors. By J.R. Sheen. London: Robert 
Hardwicke, 
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of the island, and doles of wine, as well as of bread and ale, 
formed part of the regular fare of at least the superior brethren. 
Referring to the time of Richard IL, Stow informs us that “in 
many parts of England they grew vines and made wine ; and such 
was the abundance of grapes in Windsor Park that the King 
sold and made money by them.” About the time of the Re- 
formation, when the esiastical gardens were either neglected 
or destroyed, the use of ale began to supersede that of wine as 
a national beverage. Still, as we learn from Shakspeare and 
the contemporary dramatists, wine formed the habi 
the upper and middle classes of society, and the vintner’s sho 

was the resort of gentle customers, the ale-house being mostly left 
to the yeoman and the churl. Not only Sir John Falstaff, but 
Bardolph and Nym, enjoy their i potations of sack, while even 
Doll Tearsheet is upbraided by the hostess with having “ drank too 
much Canaries.” Itcould not be expected, indeed, that the native 
growths could hold their own against the imports from more 
genial climes, and, with increasing knowledge of foreign products 
and easier means of importation, the manufacture of wine at home 
soon fell into disuse. It has been ascertained that the culture of 
the vine only succeeds in those climates whose mean annual tem- 
perature is between 50° and 63°, while a late frost in spring dis- 
appoints all the hopes of the wine-grower ; so that we may assume 
that the choicest British grape produced no very rich or generous ci. 
At the monastery or college board we may well believe that it fell 
to the lot of the poor lay brother or servitor, the lord abbot or head 
of the house quaffing his more ambrosial draught of sherry, sack, 
canary, or malvoisie. We read with surprise in the Museum 
Rusticum that a vineyard still flourished during the last century at 
Arundel Castle, and that there were reported to be in 1763, in the 
Duke of Norfolk’s cellars, sixty pipes of home-grown wine resem- 
bling Burgundy. In a matter so essentially one of taste, we can 
but leave to the testimony of Dr. Hales the fact, which he states in 
his Practical Husbandry, that he had drunk wine made by Dr. 
Shaw from a small vineyard at Kensington, “ equal in quality to 
some of the higher wines of France.” After the Restoration, a 
great stimulus was naturally imparted to the taste for French 
wines. It has been maintained that the quantity of claret imported 
annually was absolutely larger in the reign of Charles II. than at 
the present day. Mr. Sheen states, though without giving his 
authority, that during that reign the consumption of French wines 
in England was two-fifths of the whole. The favourite vintages 
were those of Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Hermitage. Clampagne, 
although known in this country as early as the reign of Henry 
VIIL, did not come into general use till after the Restoration. 
Patin, writing in 1666, speaks of Louis XIV. making a present to 
Charles IL. of two hundred hogsheads of excellent wine—Cham- 
pagne, Pangea 7, and Hermitage. After the Revolution of 1688, 
the increasing .heavy duties led to the gradual exclusion of the 
wines of France; and the Methuen treaty with Portugal in 1703, 
by which we were bound to receive the wines of that country at 
one-third less than those of France, led to a total change in the 
national taste. It was not at once, however, that the public 
palate reconciled itself to this substitution of wines of a heavier 


character for the light and exhilarating wines of France, and the | 


novel imports were for some time received with undisguised 
reluctance and scorn. In the Farewell to Wine, written in 1693, 
a question from a tavern dialogue—* What's that you call red 
port ?’—is answered thus :— 
“ A wine, sir, comes from Portugal. 
I'll fetch a pint, sir.” * * * 
“ Ah! how it smells! Methinks a real pain 
Is by its odour thrown upon my brain. 
I’ve tasted it: ’tis spiritless and flat, 
And has as many different tastes, 
As can be found in compound pastes.” 


Price, in a couplet from his Alma, deplores the possibility of | 


our “warlike men” drinking “thick port for fine champagne,” 
and in his Chameleon repeats the lament :— 

Or if it be his.fateto meet —. 

With folks who have more wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap Port and double bub, 

And settles in the Humdrum club. 


By Johnson’s time, however, the obnoxious liquor had so far 
established its ascendency as to draw from that sage authority the 


well-known dictum—“Claret for boys, port for men, and brandy © 


for heroes!” 


wine deserves to 
that highly artificial yom ¢ ong the tricks of the trade, 
we are not only initiated into all the mysteries of “ fortifying” by 
means of brandy, rendered to some extent indispensabie by the 
exigencies of our climate, but are te on our guard against 
the villanies of “French reds” and “ —_— y’ not to 
speak of the more harmless adjuncts of elderberries, sloe-juice, 
or burnt sugar. A certain active entrepét of northern commerce is, 
it appears, the chief seat of manufacture and exportation. Nor is 
it to port alone that the secret of “Hambro’ manipulations ” is 

plied. “As South African was a fortunate hit for Cape,” writes 
Me Sheen, “so we now see Elbe sherry advertised as ‘light and 
wholesome, suitable for either dinner or dessert, as stimulating as 
any wine im and peculiarly free from acidity.’” Since 
grapes do not thrive much on the Elbe, the source of this 
admirable vintage might remain a mystery but for the cir- 
cumstance that “ potatoes grow in abundance in that fa- 
voured locality, yield a fine native spirit, while the Elbe 


Mr. Sheen’s various adulterations of port 


drink of | 


all purchasers and consumers of | 


furnishes an ample supply of what in technical phrase is called 
‘liquor.’” By similar ingenious “ manipulations” both Bremen 

Hamburg succeed in deluging our markets with stuff at 
as ‘low a rate as 8/. for 115 gallons, much to the profit of the 
enterprising firms who re their “fine old crusted” at 
forty shillings a dozen. There can be no doubt that the diffi- 
culty of getting good port wine at a reasonable price, or in fact 
of getting really sound wine of the kind at any price, owing to the 
detestable practices which so largely abound in the trade, has far 
more to do with the apparent declins in the national taste for the 
vintages of Oporto than any rivalry on the part of “ Gladstone’s 
claret.” Even as it is, that decline is apparent rather than real, 


289,473 gallons below that of the previous year, while that of 
port and sherry had actually increased by 415,000 gallons. 

Upon the subject of champagne it is difficult to add much to 
what has been of late so largely brought before the public. Mr. 
Sheen’s remarks, however, upon these and other classes of light 
and sparkling wines, form a useful epitome of what it is most de- 
sirable to know. In no department of the cellar does it more 


behove the purchaser and consumer to be on his guard, in pro- 
portion as the growing partiality for these beve: holds out 
stronger jtemptations to the fraudulent dealer. To detect the 


various tricks resorted to for stirring up in the domestic guose- 
berry or rhubarb the requisite mousse or sparkle, for Hak col 
the delicate bouquet or “ cenanthic ether,” and satisfying 
the palate that would discriminate dry champagne from sweet, 
is a task so far beyond the powers of wine-drinkers in 
general, and even beyond the common tests of chemical analysis, 
that we are aware of no better advice that can be given 
than that of the writer before us—namely, to “put oneself 
in the hands of a merchant of known respectability, and to be 
rae to give a price.” We are glad to quote Mr. Sheen’s 
authority against the popular barbarism of putting lumps of ice 
into the wine instead of icing the wine in bottle. “The individual 
must indeed be a Goth who would in this way spoil ‘creami 
Sillery’ or ‘Pearl of the Rhine,’ and should be condemned to 
wine for the rest of his days, since it is evident that to him 
quality must be a matter of perfect indifference.” Long ere the 
wine can be cooled in that way it must either have become flat 
cae standing, or have been weakened by the melting of the 
ice. The idea of tasting the quality of wine with the lip amongst 
a mass of floating ice has not even the amount of reason which 
economical washerwomen have been said to have, in dear times, 
for keeping a lump of loaf sugar between the teeth while swallow- 
ing their tea. 

Yhether the opening of new countries, or our increased 
_ knowledge of chemical and other scientific processes, may be 
| destined to add fresh varieties to our existing list of available 
| wines, is a question of extensive importance. At present we have 
| little to go - beyond a few isolated experiments. The success of 
| our own colonies at recent International Exhibitions is in this 
respect not without its value, though of course mere samples, how- 
ever excellent, cannot teach us to rely with confidence on a wide 
and permanent supply. Unsurpassed as are the vines of Aus- 
tralasia and the American continent for the abundance and quality 
of their fruit, we can hardly expect them to send us an adequate 
stock of choice wines till the labour-market has suffered a vast 
change, and experience of indefinite length has determined the 
kind of treatment appropriate to each variety of plant and soil. 
Who can tell what centuries were required to develop the arts 
which drew from the grape such widely different products as the 
vintages of Spain, Portugal, and France? Perhaps one of the 
most promising of the wines of the future is that which is made in 
large quantities at Cincinnati and St. Louis under the name of 
“ sparkling Catawba,” which the national poet has immortalized 
in verse, and which every American, be it from patriotisin or 
taste, hesitates not to pronounce superior to champagne and all 
other sparkling wines. Other growths are gaining favour in 
Florida and elsewhere under the titles of Angelico, Alisa, Porta 
&e., and a San Francisco paper assures us that California will 
make this year 1,500,000 gallons of wine. ’ 

Mr. Sheen’s chapters on malt liquors and spirits are brief, but 
will repay perusal. The various methods of brewing and distilling 
_in use in different countries and under different processes of 
manipulation are described in a popular way; and useful statisties 
| are given relating to the produce and consumption of those more 
new esr = varieties of what teetotallers are pleased to call “ alco- 
_ holie poisons.” ‘The chief omission that we notice in his work is 
| that of the subject of /iqueurs, or variously flavoured spirits. A 
| good deal might have been said upon what goes to make up the 

scent and flavour of those volatile and syrupy compounds, 
| Curagoa, Noyau, Maraschino, the fiery Grande Chartreuse, and a 
| dozen others, which would be new to perhaps the bulk of readers, 
— be worth while to supply this want in a second 
ition. 


EARLY ARABIC POETRY.* 

HE traces which have come down to our times of the literature 
that Arabia possessed during the long period preceding 
' the Mohammedan era are of the scantiest description. Yet, as 

far back as the golden epoch of Hebrew literature, fully sixteen 


* Beitriige 2ur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Araber. Von Theodor 
iimoler. 


the — of French wines having in the year 1863 fallen 
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hundred years before the birth of the prophet, Arab culture must 
have stood in very high renown. Svlomon’s own transcendent 
wisdom is likened unto the wisdom of the Arabs; the Queen of 
Sheba is an Arab Queen, and Job’s wise friends are Arabs. But 
Islam so completely blotted out all that went before it, that the past 
with all its mental labour became in reality a “ time of ignorance ” 
for succeeding generations. Nothing palpable, nothing reliable at 
least, has survived that could be ascribed to a period anterior to 
the fifth century of our own era; save perhaps a few Himyaritic 
votive tablets, which there are few to read and fewer still to 
understand. Nor are the surviving relics in the real “ Ishmaelite ” 
Arabic like those of Assyria and Babylon, in which are found 
treatises on history, astronomy, theology, grammar, poetry, and all 
the arts and sciences that refined man is heir to. All we have 
recovered, and are still recovering, consists of on infinitesimal 
number of complete poems, and a comparatively larger number of 
poetical chips, imbedded a: quotations in the various writings of 
the enlightened ages that followed. 

Small as is their whole sum aud substance, they yet prove un- 
mistakably that, brilliant as were the periods of Arabic literature 
known to us, none was so brilliant as that of which we have so 
little knowledge — that immediately preceding Mohammed. 
Poetry at that time formed the chief glory of an Arab’s life. If a 

t arose in the midst of a tribe, the other tribes sent embassies 
of congratulation. ‘There was feasting and dancing, exactly as on 
those two other proudest occasions of the birth of a young prince 
or the foaling of a noble mare. Mecca, and afterwards Okhad, were 
the Arabic Olympias where the poets held their contests under the 
eyes of all the nation. How it. was that poctry declined at the very 
moment when it ought to have lifted up its head more proudly 
than ever—that an ancient, vast, and glorious literature was 
irredeemably lost among a people not conquered, but conquering, 
not dying, but renewing their strength like the eagle—we cannut 
here explain. It is essential, however, to bear in mind that all 
ancient Arabic literature was oral ; that, further, it was all in verse ; 
and that, finally, the prophet did not like poetry, save his own. 
And this poetry of his, except in a few instances where it rises 
to genuine inspiration, is of a mediocre, flat, and wearisome 
kind. It was very natural that Mohammed, who appealed to 
its superiority as a sign and — of his divine mission, should hate 
rivals of his craft, particularly such rivals as might excel or even 
attack him. And the poets were wont to vex his soul. They 
wrote the most popular and heart-rending dirges upon those who 
had fallen fighting against him at Badr. They were occasionally 
personal, calling him a humbug, a madcap, a ridiculous pre- 
tender. They laughed at the people of Medina for listening to a 
mere runaway foreigner. There was particulariy one old Jewish 
lady wh» wrote squibs on him that cut him to the quick. “By 
Him in whose hands my soul is,” he said to Ciab Ibn Malek, 
“these satires wound me more than arrows.” He caused 
counter-satires to be written, but they failed. Even the “sudden 
visitation’”” by which some of the worst offenders, men 
and women, young and old, were found struck to death, did 
not stop the it hn At last he had a revelation on the 
subject. “S I declare unto you,” he asks in the Surah 
called “the Poets,” “upon whom the devils descend? They 
descend upon every lying and wicked person. . . . most of them 
are liars, And those who err follow the steps of the Poets. 
Seest thon not how they rove as bereft of their senses through 
every valley?” Poetry, in short, as the sole vehicle of all 
science, all tradition, all religion of the old régime, could not 
be countenanced by the prophet, except in the one instance of 
the Book that had lain «Midden under the Divine Throne” until 
the times were ripe. 

That an ancient literature was wilfully destroyed by fanatical 
hands, as has often been asserted, we do not believe; for nothing 
can be destroyed wilfully but what exists palpably. Nothing 
being written down, it could not be torn, burnt, buried out 
of sight. But, at the same time, tradition is of a delicate 
nature. Unless constantly tended, watched over carefully, and 
incessantly repeated, it is apt to be quickly forgotten. Add 
to this that the Arabs, apart from the interdict, had better 
things to do for a time than to repeat the older strains of love 
and revenge, the tent and desert idyls, the “superstitions” or 
the stirring deeds of old. A new life more brilliant, more daz- 
zling, than any they had ever dreamed of opened to them. From 
conquest to conquest, from glory to glory, they went onwards, and, 
the green flag waving aloft, seized upon the golden lands of the 
Orient. But when to the stormy times of the acquisition under the 
Omma: the peaceful times of possession under the Abassides 
succeeded—when the Caliphs dwelt in fairy palaces, and the rough 
and simple sons of the desert had exchanged their linen tents 
for cool and vast marble halls, and the shock of battles was 
followed by the rich and lazy ease of city life—the hearts of 
both rulers and ruled began to yearn for the sweet voice of the 
minstrel, Suddenly, at that juncture, traditions till then unknown 
came to light, which, albeit oral, were considered as genuine as 
the Koran, the written word itself. “Teach your children the 
art of poetry,” the prophet had said, according to the Sunnah, 
“for it ms the understanding and maketh valour here- 
ditary.” ever, the Bes time of poetry was not to 
be recalled by apocryphal traditions any more than by royal 
edicts and court patronage. Besides, the old (Kasida, the 
only received normal form of poetry, no longer befitted the 
circumstances. It invariably commenced with a sorrowful re- 
membrance of the poet's lady-love, who had gone uone knew 


whither, and the y¥ traces of whose tent, but yesterday 
gleaming afar in the wide desert-sauds, had been effaced over- 
night. It then drifted off into the praises of the darling camel, 
the horse, and the sword, by whose aid he would take sure and 
swift revenge on all his enemies; and into similar strains, little 
suited for peaceful dwellers in towns and hamlets, in gardens and 
by rivers. New forms, however, were but of slow growth. Thus 
both rulers and ruled, the golden period having fled, had to put 
up with the next best thing, the silver period—well enough in 
its way, but wanting to a great extent in the old simplicity of 
conception, the genuine, honest sentiment, the whole tone and 
colour of the grand desert-songs of yore. With it, however, we 
have no concern here. 

The golden period, then, of which we have spoken, and in the latter 
days of which Mohammed lived and died, stretches, as far as we can 
ascertain, over about two hundred years. But slight are the changes 
which poetry underwent in it both as regards matter and form. 
As to the additional remnants found, and here published for the first 
time from MSS. in Leyden, Gotha, and Berlin, by Dr. Néldeke, the 
greater part of them belongs to the latter, the most important to 
the earlier, section of that period. The author, so far from 
merely publishing and editing them, has reimbedded them in a 
series of most instructive and readable essays, to which, as a kind 
of introduction, he has prefixed an interesting chapter on the 
history of criticism of ancient Arabic a He here dwells 
chiefly on the difficulties met even by the most experienced 
investigator on this widely-remote field, where everything looks 
so wondrous strange. Monotonous as is the life of these old 
Bedouins, so, at first, appears their poetry. The same string of 
thoughts recurs often in the self-same order in the different poets ; 
a circumstance which has misled some critics into the belief of 
their being utterly wanting in individuality. Another drawback 
is that woefully piecemeal state in which these fragments have 
come down to us; a single popular line or stanza being often 
the sole remnant of long poems. I: ively of this, the 
“Faith” had a hand in them, remodelling or destroying as 
was deemed fit. There were also some who, aided by the 
boundless wealth of the Arabic language, deliberately changed 
words and phrases because they preferred certain others of 
their own fancy. Thus the outraged Dirrumma swears at 
people who quietly change a word, the finding of which has 
cost him sleepless nights, for another which 1s commonplace 
and of a difierent quantity; and he strongly recommends 
writing as a remedy for this evil. A further cause of mis- 
chief was the manifold number of versions of single favourite 
poems; particularly when the schools tried to put them to 
rights by eliminating what were often the most valuable varia- 
tions. What had not the imprimatur of the savans and the pious 
was cast aside, and no more heard of. We may add that 
forgeries in the manner of Ossian were not unusual. Whole- 
sale fatherings upon primeval authorities of productions good, 
bad, and worse are recorded. The wise men of Kufa, the place 
of the Koran-scribes which also gave its name to the ancient 
Kufic character, are recorded to have once sat in full conclave to 
decide upon the question which ancient authority should be 
declared the author of a poem they had just heard from a Bedouin. 
All these difficulties, combined with the absence of vowels and the 
frequent lack or incorrectness of the diacritical points—not to speak 
of the crying want of satisfactory works of reference—render this 
study by no means light and agreeable at first sight. Yet it has 
its reward. These fragments may be broken, defaced, dimmed, 
and obscured by fanaticism, ignorance, and neglect, but out 
of them there arises anew all the freshness, bloom, and 
glory of desert-song, as out of Homer's epics rise the glowing 
springtimes of humanity and the deep blue heavens of Hellas. 
It is not a transcendental poetry, rich in deep and thoughtful 
legend and lore, or glittering in the many-coloured prisms of 
fancy, but a poetry the chief task of which is to paint life and 
nature as they really are; and within its narrow bounds it is 
magnificent. It is chiefly and characteristically full of manliness, 
of vigour, and of a chivalrous spirit, doubly striking when 
compared with the spirit of abjectness and slavery found in some 
other Asiatic nations. It is wild and vast and monotonous as the 
— seas of its desert solitudes; it is daring and noble, tender 
and true. ‘ 

One of the most interesting of the book is formed by 
Ibn Kuteiba’s “ Introduction to the Poets,” hitherto unedited. 
This Introduction not only contains many hitherto unknown 
“ chips,” introduced by way of specimens, together with a number 
of shrewd, naive, and often caustic remarks of his owa, but it 
evinces also a rough-and-ready kind of emancipation on the 
part of the Arabic (ittérateur from prejudice and authority, and 
a quaint soundness of esthetical judgment in general. He 
cares uot for the time in which the poet lived. “ What is 
ia chronology?” he asks. ‘God made every ancient writer 
young in his day, and every great man was, by His decree, 
once a very small man and a mere beginner.” As may be ex- 
pected from this spirit of impartiality, he excludes many of those 
nonentities who somehow have scrambled into a shady neok of 
Parnassus. Iverybody, he argues, has written a poem once in a 
way. Among the “ motive causes” which speed the poet he 
enumerates Drinking, Joy, Wrath, and Love. “They said to 
Kutayir— How do you manage when writing pvetry becomes 
difficult to you? He said, ‘I walk through the deserted 
habitations and through the blooming greenswaris; then the 
most perfect songs become easy, and the most beautitul ones flow 
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naturally.’” But when the poet’s nature has been grieved b bad | for religion, whether Protestant or Romanist, can contemplate 


food or sorrow, everything goes wrong. Alfarazdak said, “I am, 
according to the judgment of the Tamimites, the best poet among 
them; yet sometimes an hour comes over me when I could rather 
have a tooth pulled out than make a verse.” 

Another of Dr. Néldeke’s essays treats of the poems of the 
Jews in Arabia. How important every fragment relating to the 
history of Judaism in Arabia—the principal, albeit sadly troubled, 
source of Mohammedanism—must be to the historian of Islam 
need not be urged. Yet there is not much to be recovered. Dr. 
Néldeke is of opinion, and we entirely agree with him, that a 
great Jewish immigration into Arabia cannot well have taken 

lace before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus or Hadrian. 

he poetry of the Arab Jews, as far as we know it, exhibits, 
strangely enough, scarcely any special national traits. Not even 
biblical or istic reminiscences are to be met with in their 
stanzas. They are Arabic pur sang, in style, tone, and contents. The 
are characterized throughout, according to Dr. Néldeke, by a gran 
noble, manly, honest spirit. Assamaual, Suba, Arrabi, Garid, are 
some of the foremost stars of song, not to mention Kab ben 
Alasraf, one of Mohammed’s bitterest enemies. 

Of all the remnants of primitive Arabic poetry none are more 
striking, more everlastingly beautiful, than the elegies. There is 
a depth and a simplicity of pathos in the laments of Mutammim 
on the death of his brother Malik, who, a rela convert from 
Mohammedanism, was cruelly slaughtered by id, Abu Bekr’s 
general, not often met the most 

tess, also shines exclusively in elegiac poetry. Her laments 
her two murdered brothers, Mudwya Sachr, are the 
most pathetic, tender, and ionate; yet no translation could 
ever convey the fulness of their beauty. To be ogee they 
must be read in the majestic, soft, sonorous words of the original. 

Not the least curious chapter in the book is the last, on the 
“Bedouins cheating their Creditors,’ containing a number of 
mocking-verses on usurers, overreached in cunning by the simple 
dwellers of the desert. It seems as if all the latent fun of these 
healthily constituted Arab minds had burst out here. There is a 
recklessness of humour, and an utter absence of “ Philistine ” 
notions of honesty—an absence which Dr. Néldeke endeavours to 
excuse as best he can—about them, that administer many a shock 
to our received idea of the permanent gravity and piety of these 
ancients, but are most essential to the general truthfulness and 
rounding-off of the picture. 

So much for the expression given, by the earliest poets known 
to us among the ancient Arabs, to the comedy and tragedy of 
their lives. The strains collected ther here are but scant, 
faint, and broken; but we recognise in them the full accents of 
human joy and sorrow, of love and of valour, of passion and of 
truth. Our hest thanks are due to Dr. Néldeke for having under- 
taken this by no means task, and for having performed it 
with his wonted erudition and industry. 


LE MOINE.* 


HE author of the Maudit promises to become a bore of the 
first magnitude. People have scarcely had time to read the 
Jésuite before their attention is solicited for the Moine, and before 
they begin the Moine they are warned that four more large volumes 
ave in preparation, two of them to be entitled Le Confesseur and two 
Le Curé de Village. Apparently it is the writer’s intention to 
exhaust the whole list of ecclesiastical offices, from the Pope down 
to the sacristan, for names for sensation stories; for, after all, Le 
Moine is a mere romance of the vulgarest sensational type. The 
first of the Abbé’s novels was remarkable because it gave, in a very 
lifelike form and style, an account of what any Roman Catholic 
priest had to expect if he ventured to assert the smallest sympathy 
with political and theological liberalism. Everybody read the 
book it fitted in to the prominent controversy of the time. 
appeared, Possi e vast ity of this very novel ha 
contig to do with the fulmination of that mischievous bolt. 
it was necessary to show the world that the feud between 
the Papacy and all the elements of modern civilization 
is as bitter and as irreconcileable now as it was in the 
days of Lamennais, and that adherence to the Pope means a 
resolute hostility to all political and ive progress. The 
prime interest, and in fact the only significance, of Le Maudit lay 
in the supposition that it was written by a priest, and that the 
priest did not stand alone, but was the unconscious representative 
of a considerable class. As a mere story it was rather dull, and the 
view which it was meant to enforce had been before the public for 
at least thirty or forty years. The important point was the hope 
to which it might give rise that this view was becoming accept- 
able to the only people who could satisfactorily reduce it to 
ractice, For everybody must feel that, however rapidly the 
beral movement may advance ae | Roman Catholic laymen, 
its tendencies can only be fairly worked out with the ng, owed of 
the priests. The alliance between theology and science, between 
the hierarchy and political freedom, can never be ratified, nor bring 
forth fruit in due season, so long as the theologians and the members 
of the hierarchy stand aside in sullen or smiling implacability. 
Unless the Pope and the priests move, the only probable result of 
the present agitation must be one which nobody with any regard 
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without serious discomposure. It is often forgotten, by fanatical 
persons in this country who rejoice in the obstinacy and folly of 
the Holy See, that under no circumstances is the Continent of 
Europe at all likely to be converted to the salubrious and comfort- 
able beliefs of Exeter Hall. The fall of Catholicism by no means 
implies the triumph of Protestantism. None of the minds in 
France which have tacitly abandoned the former have turned for 
solace and compensation to the latter. The revolutionists in the 
last century who hurried the priests to the lantern never thought 
of racy Notre Dame into a Little Bethel, and they are not at 
all more likely to do so now. To the believer and the sceptic 
alike every sign of the tendencies of feeling and opinion among the 
Romish clergy is of supreme interest. And Le Maudit was 
important because it seemed to contain a sign of a new kind. But 
success and notoriety ap to have turned the writer’s head. 
Because he had happened to hit a want of the day, he began to 
think himself a second Montaigne, a new Montesquieu, and to 
talk nonsense in the grand French manner about being the 
abstract Man and the Incarnate People. The Monk is even 
thinner and more absurdly pretentious than the Jesuit. It is 
simply a virulent but not very spirited invective against a body of 
whom almost every evil thing been said, and of whom the 
world has long believed the very worst. The Abbé has brought 
no new charge against them. He simply declares that the prin- 
ciple of monachism, being a part of the venomous conception of a 
is and eternally repugnant to modern civiliza- 
tio: e certainly do not need an Incarnated People or a 
Montesquieu to tell us this. Poor Mr. Lyne is proof enough for 
us. But it may be said that the French are not so advanced as 
we are in these matters. They need to be awakened from man 
delusions from which Englishmen have long freed themselves. We 
shall not attempt to measure the comparative heights of unpre- 
judiced enlightenment at which the two nations have arrived. 
ut, at all events, the French are exceedingly logical, and their 
views of any given institution are not likely to be revolutionized 
by a mere story based on, and illustrating, a foregone conclusion. 

What the Abbé wants to show is, in the first place, that the 
monks are a noxious and dishonest crew; and, in the second, that 
they are treated by the Papal dignitaries with a deference never 
exhibited to the secular clergy. He is probably right in both 
particulars, but, if a man did not believe this before reading the 
novel, there is nothing in the novel to convince him of it, or to 
make him in the least degree more ready to believe it. The 
author introduces us to three priests. One is a curate of un- 
rivalled eloquence ; the other has written a very clever book, but 
of slightly liberal tendencies; and the third has great erudition 
and industry, But, as they belong to no order, their superiors 
snub and neglect them. The eloquent curate is never allowed to 

reach, except before the few old women of a parish congregation. 

e clever author is refused even a small living. The erudite 
scholar is unable to procure the most trifling favour from his 
Bishop. So they all make up their minds to turn monks, and two 
of them enter a newly-restored Benedictine monastery in Poitou, 
while the third enters a Capucin house in Paris. From this 
moment they all rise to fame and ‘earn with the utmost rapidity. 
The eloquent preacher becomes the favourite of all Paris, and a 
second rdaire; the archivist publishes a Spicilegium, and is 
at once presented with a cardinal’s hat; and the third is made a 
mitred abbot, and exempted from the jurisdiction of his ordinary. 
All this is made up of bald and unsupported assertions whic 
after all, only show that the writer thinks such assertions fairly 
credible. And they scarcely give us much new light. People in 
England at least are willing to believe that the perpetual aim of 
the Pope and his advisers is to establish a theocracy, and that the 
monks, with their organization and discipline, are peculiarly useful, 
so far as they go, in furthering this aim. They are less compact, 
and possibly a shade less devoted, than the Jesuits ; still they move 
and are moved in m and at the word of command. Unlike 
the secular clergy, they do not form local attachments, and, they 
are more thoroughly divorced from domestic or patriotic habits. 
The Papal preference for them is, therefore, intelligible. Yet it is 
worth noticing that the Abbé’s general theory is rather loosely put 
together. The Jesuits, he says, rule the Pope. Their great object 
is to rule the world through the nominal Head of the Church. 
This being so, how comes it that the Pope showers his favours so 
profusely on the other orders, whom, according to the Abbé’s 
oft-repeated admission in his previous book, the Jesuits sys- 
tematically disparage ? 

But a flaw of this sort is not the most provoking feature of Le 
Moine. A philosophic examination of the tendencies of monasti- 
cism, and of their pms § on the principles which make up 
modern civilization, would have been quite within the scope of the 
Abbé’s book. He might have shown us their working in a con- 
crete case, and traced their effect on a single-minded character. 
In the case of the Jesuits, he took a virtuous and devout youth, 
and pointed out how the training of the Society corrupted an 
enfeebled him. This was not a very remarkably convinci 
achievement, but in Le Moine the Abbé has adopted a sti 
less cogent line of treatment. He makes a knavish secular 
turn monk, and then narrates all the frauds which his posi- 
tion enables him to practise upon the faithful. The greater 
part of the book is filled with an account, written in the proper 
sensational 7 of the tricks and cruelties which were 
trated in the Poitevin monastery. The head of it is a fanatic, who 
is resolyed to restore medieval discipline in all its rigour. One of 
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the monks is murdered by a furious husband whom he had 
wronged. The prior holds a solemn trial over the corpse, and the 
dead monk is condemned for having broken the vow of chastity. 
llis corpse is stripped formally of all the robes with which it had 
previously been invested, and is thrown into a secret dungeon, 
whose entrance is then bricked up. In the same spirit, we are 
informed how the prior had one of the lay brothers seized by two 
apparitors, carried off to a dungeon, and racked till he was uncon- 
scious. At length retribution overtakes the fanatic. One night 
he feels restless, and, walking about in the pitch-dark, loses his 
way. Unconsciously he wanders to the spot where his incon- 
tinent brother is bricked up. He accidentally pulls out some of the 
bricks ; a sudden ray of moonlight reveals the terrible corpse ; all 
the bricks give way, and he is buried in the ruin. Why, we can 
have this sort of thing much better done in Eugéne Sue or Dumas. 
Ts telling sensation stories part of that apostolat pacifique which 
the Abbé declares he has come on earth to carry out? The 
book would prove very useful at the next meeting of the 
Protestant Alliance at St. James’s Hall, though it would be 
rather startling to find the direct successor of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu doing the dirty work of Mr. Whalley and his fol- 
lowers. The pious frauds of the monk who intends to get on in 
the world are surpassingly commonplace. He adroitly drops a 
letter at the feet of the prior while celebrating high mass, pur- 
porting to have been written by Jesus Christ himself, and revealing 
the existence of an extraordinary relic which we scarcely like to 
describe, or even name. Of course the monk has got the relic from 
Paris, and takes care that it is in the place appointed when search 
is made for it. A miraculously healing fountain is opened. A 
wonderful vision of the Virgin appears to one of the monks, 
Title-deeds are forged in order to induce a wealthy plebeian, whom 
they profess to ennoble, to endow the monastery. Surely the 
Abbé is acute enough to see that by attacking the monks on this 
side he is by no means strengthening the cause of the secular 
clergy. It would be just as easy, and certainly not less consistent 
with all we know of the facts, to bring Roman Catholic miracles 
into discredit and contempt by ascribing their fraudulent invention 
to the secular clergy. : the very book before us, one of the 
parish priests wilfully encourages belief in a miracle which he 
Vistinetly. knows to be a sham. Are we to suppose, therefore, that 
the Abbé holds all the Romanist miracles to be the work of 
crafty and consciously deceitful persons? Without for a 
moment entering into the ae or pep ay of miracles, 
we may see pretty clearly that, whatever else the Abbé’s rough 
pet: may do, at least it will not tend to effect that recon- 
ciliation between the priesthood and the liberal laity which he 

rofesses himself so eager to bring about. The demolition, even 
in a bitter polemical spirit, of traditional beliefs may often be 
very useful, but it oor! forms part of an apostolat pacifique. 
The arbitrary action of characters in a novel does not even de- 
molish anything. It only illustrates in a more or less clumsy way 
what the writer thinks and wishes. In the present volume we 
look in vain for a single hint towards the solution of the great 
practical problem, how the claims of the Roman hierarchy and 
the dogmas which it ratifies can be made to cease from active and 
persevering conflict with all the highest and most fruitful ideas of 
which the age shows itself capable. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII.* 


- is easy enough in some degree to understand the difficulties 
involved in chronicling a series of State Papers most of 
which are without date, and some of which do not even give 
the name either of the writer or of the person addressed. But 
perhaps no one could form an adequate conception of the 
task without going into the Record Office and watching the 
operation. Nor even then would he become acquainted with the 
whole process, though he would be able to form a tolerable con- 
jecture as to the mode of preparation of one of Mr, Brewer's 
volumes for the press. In one room sits the editor himself. In an 
adjoining room are his three or four assistants and clerks, copying, 
deciphering, or otherwise investigating, as the case may be. It is 
evident from a glance at the walls that much preliminary labour 
has been gone through, for all along one side of the room are boxes 
full of State Papers and other documents arranged in separate 
years, after their true date has been satisfactorily ascertained, 
each box marked in large letters with the date of the year to 
which it belongs. To allow of this arrangement, all the volumes 
of the reign of Henry VIII. formerly in the State Paper Office 
have been pulled to pieces, and thus the old arrangement of 
domestic, foreign, &c. papers is entirely done away with. Every- 
thing of the kind that exists on a separate sheet or sheets of 
paper or parchment, whatever be the subject, is compressed into 
the same box which, as it may happen, contains the papers of 
a whole year or only a portion of a year. 

And here, in the case of most of the other volumes of this 
series issued under the direction of ys yor of the a would 
terminate the preparations nec or cataloguing and describi 
the papers. But, for some panned reason, Mr. Brewer bee 

* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of He Vill. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the Briti Munem, in 
England. Arran and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the 
direction of the r of the Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
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been permitted, whilst the other editors of this series have been 
forbidden, to increase the labour and add to the bulk of their 
volumes by giving an account of documents which exist in other 
libraries. is restriction is to be regretted, not so much for the 
want of uniformity which owing to this cause the different volumes 
exhibit, but because, after the labour of the calendarer is com- 

leted, there remains perhaps a very much larger number of 

ocuments of which no account is taken because they do not happen 
to have been preserved in the Record Office. However, Mr. Brewer 
is not limited in this way, and has, we suppose, gone beyond what 
was originally contemplated by the Master of the Rolls; for he 
has added an analysis of various other printed documents, such as 
the letters of Erasmus, which undoubtedly throw much light on 
the history of the period, but which add greatly to the size and, 
in consequence, to the number of his volumes. We scarcely can 
express the wish that these had been omitted, for undoubtedly it 
is in one respect a great convenience to have them; but some 
limit must be drawn, and we should have thought it a more 
obvious line of demarcation if the editor had excluded all 
printed documents the originals of which had not come under his 
own individual notice. 

Of the nearly forty years of VIII.’s reign Mr. Brewer 
has now completed about one-fo ; and it is evident, from 
the ual increase in the number of documents analysed, 
that fully nine-tenths of the work yet remains to be done. The 
first enormous volume ran over a space of five years. The present 
two volumes comprise about the same length of time. And 
already we begin tosee how the labour is accumulating. Possibly 
in the next quarter of the reign the number of documents may 
not increase more than in the same proportion as hitherto, but 
there can be no doubt that, when . Brewer reaches the 
period of the divorce, the increase will be enormous. When it is 
considered how many on the subject have been published 
in the State Papers, as well as by Burnet,Strype, Collier, Tierney, and 
other editors, and the enormous collection of unpublished papers 
of this period in the Cotton Library, we shall not be far wrong in 
saying that a volume will be required for every one of the years 
extending from 1527 to 1533 inclusive. 

It is with the period of time embraced between 1513 and 1518 
that we are at present concerned. And we now proceed to give 
some account of the remarkable history which these volumes for 
the first time reveal. Mr. Froude selected an unfortunate time to 
commence his history when he fixed upon the fall of Wolsey. Mr. 
Brewer has lighted on a grander part of political history in havin 
to chronicle the rising fortunes of the greatest politician 
statesman in Europe. The preface to the first volume gives us 
the youthful character of Henry, and warns us of the fall in our 
estimation which the King must necessarily experience before 
many years elapse. But the time is not yet come, and “the 
genius and vigour of Wolsey” is the burden of Mr. Brewer's 
preface, as indeed it will be the thought which occupies the 
mind of every reader of the documents from which Mr. Brewer 
his 

m the time when com: the iage of the 
Princess with Louis XII. of Free, his she oe in the 
ascendant. For sixteen years he was supreme; he managed Henry, 
and had more influence than any crowned head in Europe on the 
destinies of the world. The death of the French King, which hap- 
pened within a few months of the marriage, left his queen free to 
marry her first love, Suffolk, and forced Wolsey to begin weaving 
a new web, which should be strong enough to hold together the 
leading Powers of Europe, without sacrificing the interests of 
England. The marriage of the Princess Mary with Suffolk would 
furnish ample materials for a novel as sensational as any of those 
that have been suggested by the proceedings ®f the Divorce Court. 
The story, as told by Lingard, is substantially true, that Mary 
bargained with her brother the King of England that, if she 
sacrificed herself in the first instance to State policy, and married 
the King of France, she should be allowed to choose for herself on 
the next occasion. Accordingly she did choose, and having lived 
three months as a wife and three as a widow, she was married to 
Suffolk, thé Tudor princess giving her lover to understand it 
must be “now or never.” But history has taken no notice of the 
extraordinary circumstances under which this marriage was cele- 
brated. It ap for the first time, from this volume, that 
the young widow was courted by the new King of Fran 
apparently on the ground that his wife, who was still living, an 
who was at the time pregnant, might possibly die in childbirth. 
The ae young Queen, to avoid his suit, was obliged to confess that 
she had already promised to marry Suffolk, and thenceforward 
Francis, whether from motives of policy or honour, determined to 
further the match. But this is not all. Mr. Brewer’s researches 
have disinterred some more evidence which renders the story in a 
high degree sensational. Suffolk, it appears, had been twice before 
married, and his first wife was still alive. This was Margaret 
Mortymer, alias Brandon, who was (not as Mr. Brewer strangely 
misrepresents it, his aunt, but) his first cousin once removed, his 

mother and the father of Margaret being brother and sister. 

he marriage was pronounced illegal in the English Courts, and 
he then married Anne Brown, to whom he had previously been 
engaged, and by whom he had a daughter. This Tady afterwards 
died; but Margaret, his first wife, survived the marriage with the 
widowed Queen of France, and it was not till thirteen years after- 
wards that Suffolk contrived by an ex parte statement to get a 
bull executed which pronounced upon the legitimacy of ‘his last 
marriage, and further provided against any attempt on the part of 
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the friends of Margaret to establish her claims by subjecting them | 


to ecclesiastical censures if they 
this decree. 

It is impossible for us to do more than just give a few specimens 
of the treasures of historical knowledge to be found in these 
volumes. It is a common saying that the history of such and such 
periods of English history has yet to be written. To say this of 
the reign of Henry VIII. would be to represent very inadequately 
the value of these volumes. If Mr. Brewer continues his work as 
he has begun it, and supplies a like amount of sprightly analysis to 
the succeeding volumes, he will have rendered an immense service 
to readers of history. But even then it is certain that much will 
have to be altered and amended. Comprehensive as is the view of 


should take any step to invalidate 


political transactions exhibited in these papers, it would be too ' 


much to expect that the editor, however learned or acute, should 
be as familiar with the latter years of the reign as he plainly is 
with the earlier. And there can be no doubt that discoveries 
yet to be made in the Record Office will still further modify the 
editor's views. There is one other as yet still insurmountable 
difficulty in getting at the bottom of the motives and intentions of 
the actors in this political drama of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Brewer has more than once lamented the system under which 
foreign archives are closed against literary inquirers. He might 
also have commented on the difficulty of tinding documents, even 
when the libraries and oflices in which they are deposited are 
accessible. Still, upon the whole, we do not expect that much 
more light will be thrown upon the characters and transactions of 
this century after all the papers in English repositories have been 
brought to light. Probably most readers will be of opinion that 
no new papers will be likely to make any considerable alteration 
in the view which these volumes impress upon the mind of the 
meanness of the Sovereigns of Europe. ‘lhis was perhaps the 
prominent idea, in the Simancas Records, attaching to the cha- 
racters of Henry VII. and Ferdinand of Spain. And unquestion- 
ably it attaches in at least an equal degree to Maximilian, whilst 
the more celebrated son and successor of Henry VII. seems, as 
regards money matters, to have trodden in the footsteps of lis 
father. The study of history is not adapted to raise our estimate 
of human nature, and we could only wish that Wolsey might be 


able to retain the credit which is due to him for the splendid | 


policy by which he raised England to so high a rank in the 
scale of European nations, and placed himeelf almost at the 
highest pinnacle of human greatness. But, alas! some future 
preface will have to explain how the genius of Wolsey, so much 
extolled in the present volumes, was prostituted to the accom- 


plishment of Henry’s unhallowed desires, by means of the basest 
cunning and hypocrisy. 


During the years 151 7 518, with which these volumes deal, 
Wolsey is alk in all, and Mr. Brewer is nowhere more at home 
than when he is extolling his genius. With the King of England 
and members of the Royal Family he was on the most famuiar 
terms of intimacy ; in the Privy Council he was now absolutely 
supreme. He was, according to Erasmus, omnipotent; and 
though, of course, he always addressed the Pope in the deferential 
language which became a son of the Church, yet, as Mr. Brewer 
observes, “if Leo X. ever dreamed of temporizing with Wolsey, 
or putting him off with promises and apologies, he was quickly 

e to feel who was the real pontiff of the West.” He 
had rapidly risen to power; he was not yet forty-five years 
of age, and in the course of three years had been elevated 
to the see of Lincoln, from which he was translated to York, 
and made Lord High Chancellor by the King, and Cardinal by 
Pope Leo X. Never had any subject so rapid a rise, and never 
had genius and abiljty so entirely won their way to distinction. 
His power, however, must not be estimated by the variety of 
offices he held, or by the extent of his Church preferments. He 
was beyond all question the greatest man in Europe. He had his 
enemies, and amongst them was Polydore Vergil, who, when he 
was beyond Wolsey’s reach, described him in his history as a 
vulgar upstart, whose success was owing to his unscrupulousness. 
In spite of this character, which has been perpetuated through the 
pages of Hall, Foxe, Burnet, Hume, and the small fry of writers 
of history who have succeeded them, it would have been easy to 
guess at Wolsey’s greatness from the despatches published in the 
eleven volumes of State Papers issued by the Record Commission 
in 1830-1852. But Mr. Tree's volumes prove what the State 
Papers only enable us to guess at, that nothing was done in 
England without Wolsey’s consent, and that the influence he 
exerted over the councils of the King of England was as well 
known and as fully appreciated in foreign Courts as it was at 
home. 


We cannot part from these interesting volumes without express- 
ing our regret that Mr. Brewer should so entirely have abstained 
from consulting the registers of the Archbishops, at Lambeth, and 
those of the Bishops of London at St. Paul's, to say nothing here 
of provincial registers. The consequence is a deficiency in ecclesi- 
astical documents, which is poorly supplied by a few references to 
Wilkins’s Conctlia, and other books of the kind. We can 
scarcely say how much his volumes have lost by this omission. 
We are certainly right in saying that they have lost something. 
Still, notwithstanding the omission, they are tie most valuable 
repertory of ecclesiastical and political information of the times 

Henry VILL. that has ever been made publici juris. 


| THE EXODUS OF THE WESTERN NATIONS.* 


| [ORD BURY has written a book on a subject of great and 
increasing interest. To write the full story of the popula- 
tion of America, and especially to trace the relations between 
American history and contemporary events in Europes, would, as 
he modestly remarks, require the labour of a lifetime and the 
possession of qualities to which he makes no claim. His book is, 
for the most part, the result of a conscientious study of secondary 
authorities rather than of the original sources of history. His 
practical acquaintance, however, with Canadian politics gives to 
much of it considerable independent value. The conclusions at 
which he arrives with re to our future colonial policy are 
particularly worthy of attention. Much of the book is very in- 
teresting ; and the only fault we should be disposed to find is, 
that the attempt to cover too large a space has given rather a 
desultory character, especially to the first volume. We find our- 
selves transferred in e somewhat bewildering fashion from one 
century to another, and introduced to successive slices of French, 
Spanish, English, and Dutch colonial history without much regard. 
to order. Some rather irrelevant discussions—as, for example, one 
upon the state of manners in France in the seventeenth century— 
occupy miore space than they apparently deserve. A little com- 
pression and arrangement would have done no harm. 

Lord Bury has, however, brought together a great many pieces 
of history which generally suffer by being considered too much 
apart. ‘there are few more interesting political problems than 
those which arise from the development of modern colonies. ‘To 
understand them fully, it is necessary to consider the constitution 
not only of these strange growths, but of the bodies upon which 
they are excrescences. American historians are apt to produce 
the impression that their ancestors somehow sprang from the carth 

| full-grown and perfect, though hampered by the necessity of 
shaking off the bonds of an effete aristocracy. They scarcely con- 
descend to explain how such a regenerate race came to be born 
from our corrupt civilization. Still less do they point out how 
the successive stages of colonial growth were affected by the 
parallel progress of the Mother-country. Lord Bury has kept 
mm mind the necessity of co-ordinating the two series of 
events. He may not have perfectly succeeded in the difficult task 
of blending together the different streams of history; but the 
attempt to do so is praiseworthy, and he has undoubtedly brought 
certain contrasts into striking relief, ‘The most important of these 
is the amazing difference between the fates of English, French, 
and Spanish colonization. It is curious enough that the aristo- 
cratic English society of the seventeenth century should have 
| thrown off at once such a thorough democracy as that of the New 
_ England States. The various characteristics whose full develop- 
| ment in the modern Union excites alternately our admiration and 
| ridicule were all present in embryo within a few years of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. That territorial democracy of 
which Mr. Disraeli spoke the other day had taken firm root by 
the time of our civil wars. The phenomenon becomes more 
curious when we compare it with the simultaneous experiment 
carried on by the French in Canada, and when we examine the 
subsequent fate of the rival systems. It is common to say that 
the French have a national incapacity for colonization, and to set 
down our success to that fruitful cause of all sorts of inexplicable 
occurrences—the “ Anglo-Saxon” character. But, as Lord B 
remarks, a good case may be made out in favour of the Fre: 
colonists. In some respects they showed a decided supe- 
riority to their English rivals. The French were led by man 
leaders of remarkable talent. They showed a power, whic’ 
neither we nor our descendants have ever exhibited, for 
making friends with the native races. Their adventurers had 
discovered Niagara, penetrated to the great lakes, and even 
descended the Mississippi, when the English-speaking race was 
still confined to a narrow strip of territory along the Atlantic. 
Shortly before Canada passed into our hands they occupied a series 
of posts which connected Louisiana with Acadia. The names of 
rivers and villages along the course of the Mississippi still testify 
to their enterprise. The merits of the French colonists are 
summed up, in a French writer quoted by Lord Bury, with an ex- 
cusable partiality. Weare wanting, he tells us, in “ that generous 
tire which urges men forward for an idea, sometimes even for the 
mere poetry of danger, and which causes men to advance in the 
name of humanity.” We are “gauches and embarrassed before 
the brutality of the desert.” We are wanting in “the supple 
nature proper to the French race.” Under similar circumstauces, 
“the two colonists are equally laborious and industrious, but 
the Frenchman has more of the spirit of resource, and defends 
himself better against unforeseen difticulties and miseries.” Not- 
withstanding all which, and much more, we succeed and the French 
do not. The explanation, doubtless, depends upon many circum- 
stances, amongst which may be reckoned the quicker rate of in- 
crease of the Huglish population, and the consequent stream of 
reinforcement always pouring into our colonies, Butit depends al-o 
upon some of the very circumstances enumerated as in our dis- 
favour. ‘The lvench “suppleness” is an ambiguous advantage. 
If the great merit of a colonizing race were to produce intelligent 
“voyageurs” and “ coureurs des bois,” the French would have the 
best of it. They learnt to adapt themselves to the wilderness 
more rapidly than we could do. But there is another side to the 
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question. “S ” as the French may be, they have retained 
old customs with far greater tenacity than men of English race. 
The French in Canada are, it is said, more like France before the 
Revolution than the inhabitants of any part of old France, 
Colonial society preserved much of the feudal system. The 
colonists were sent out in organized parties, each under its 
seigneurs, and settled in such spots as the governor might choose 
for gn 9 reasons. They stuck to the old methods of hus- 
bandry which had been in use from the first. They remained 
under the absolute control of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and preserved an established church, when every English 
colony had adopted the opposite system. A curious illustration 
of the state of society was, that even the missionaries were em- 
ployed in the military service of the Government. The Indians 
were distributed into missions by the governor, instead of battalions, 
The teachers led their flocks, and some of them acquired consider- 
able fame as partisan leaders, We read of a report from one Le 
Loutre, a missionary, who hears that some of his congregation 
have brought in seven scalps of an unlucky English boat’s crew 
which landed rashly in his parish, and answers for it that they 
will pursue the same course in future. 

It is always dangerous to attempt to sum up national character- 
istics in a single epithet, but if we are to accept suppleness as the 
distinctive property of the French nature, it a a source of 
weakness as well as of strength. The first English attempts to 
colonize led to innumerable failures and misfortunes. Half the 
founders of Plymouth died in the first winter. Virginia was only 
kept afloat through a succession of disasters brought on by the unruly 
Pe i yen of the first colonists. But the same stubborn temper 
which made them slow at adapting themselves to their new posi- 
tion enabled them at least to bring things round. With a certain 
sturdy stupidity they succeeded in firmly planting themselves, and 
in ultimately extirpating the natives and the wilderness, instead 
of modifying their own habits to suit them. The test con- 
trast, however, is in the relations of the two colonial races to the 
Mother-country. The Frenchman always remained obedient and 
submissive, though “pursued by the tax-gatherer, the recruit- 
ing-sergeant, and the census officer, married at the wish of his 
seigneur,” and generally “worried out of his liberty and inde- 

endence.” The Englishman rebelled the instant he was taxed a 
farthin towards the expenses of a war in which he was interested. 
“The English character,” as Lord Bury says, “was made of 
sterner stuff than the others, showed more distinct individuality,” 
and therefore founded independent nations, where the French never 
got beyond colonies, and the Spanish populations became rotten 

fore they were ripe. 

This independent spirit, to which our colonists owe their success, 
deserves every encouragement, but it produces certain dangers. We 
all look forward toa time, more or less distant, when our colonies 
will have to walk alone. Indeed, as Lord Bury very forcibly 
shows, Canada is already independent, in all but name, in many 
most important respects. It is, therefore, worth considering what 
are the means by which the separation may be effected, when it be- 
comes necessary, with the smallest danger of ill-will. No colony, 
as he remarks, except Brazil, has as yet become independent of 
the Mother-country by a perfectly peaceful process. ‘The causes 
which prevented such a happy consummation as between us and 
the American colonies are not always fairly stated. American 
writers put it down summarily to English designs for —- 
colonial liberties and extracting a revenue from coloni ets, 
Lord Bury replies, and with some force, that before the era of the 
Stamp Act they had really very little to complain of. The chief 
vexation from which they sutiered was the system of the Naviga- 
tion-laws, but at that period every one assumed it to be a wise 
piece of policy. It caused far more injury than the taxation which 
ultimately led to revolt ; but it caused tar less discontent, for neither 
we nor they understood its absurdity. Notwithstanding the general 
freedom from serious vexation, there was an incessant wrangle 
between the governors and the colonies, Every colony wished, in 
fact, to have the entire management of its own aflairs, and resented 
any action whatever of the governor as an usurpation and an act of 

ranny. The fact was, that our view of their position was hope- 
lessly different from their own. We looked upon them as planta- 
tions whose final cause was the increase of our trade, They were 
beginning to be sensible that they were rising nations. Lord 
Bury is not, we think, just in complaining of their behaviour in 
regard to our wars in Canada. ‘They helped us, as he shows, 
materially. Louisburg was taken, on the same day that the battle 
of Fontenoy was fought, by provincial troops; and it was almost 
our only consolation in that unlucky war. They advanced 
money and found men in the war which ended in the annihila- 
tion of the French power on the continent. But then they 
wanted to be repaid. Lord Bury says that, as the war was waged 
for their benefit, they had no right to expect that it should be 
carried on without expense to them. We certainly, however, did 
not fight to do them good, except in as far as their interests were 
incidentally involved in our own. As colonies were supposed to 
be essential to our national existence, we fought to get as many 
colonies as we could, It was this irreconcilable difference of views 
as to their position which necessarily led to a conflict, The 
measures initiated by the Stamp Act were stupid and oppressive, 
and distinctly put us in the wrong; but it is scarcely possible 
that when you consider a man to exist entirely for your benefit, 
and he sup himself to exist for his own, you should 
not ultimately come to blows. Lord Bury speaks, indeed, as if 
there had been a settled intention on the part of the colonists to 


become independent. This is scarcely accurate. Their actions 
certainly led inevitably to independence; but few of them 
explicitly desired it. Indeed, poling is more remarkable than 
the eagerness with which such men as Washi and 
even Jefferson and Adams, disclaimed all intentions of dis- 
loyalty up to the outbreak. There is no reason to doubt 
their sincerity. It shows, however, how very little confidence 
can be put in such sentiments when they come into conflict with 
what the nation at feels to be its interest. The Americans 
were very glad to boast of their loyalty, of their English origin, 
and of their connection with the British Empire, so long as it 
cost them nothing. But the talk was a thin covering to profound 
divergence of interests. The observation is not without value, 
as teaching us how far to trust to some modern protestations. 

Our great security against such danger in the future lies in the 
fact that the Mother-country and her colonies take a truer view 
of each other's value, Mutual esteem and goodwill are not to 
be rashly endangered, The best plan is not to try them too far, 
and to remember that nations are guided by what they feel to be 
their interest much more than by any sentiment of gratitude or 
duty. We should be careful not to bring the rival motives into 
collision. Of the special policy which Lord Bury recommends in 
the case of Canada we have not room to speak; but his sugges- 
tions with regard to it, like the rest of his book, show much good 
sense, and, even more than the rest, display an intimate knowledge 
of the subject. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ig is fortunate that none of the objections to which Mademoiselle 
Aung general administration of her uncle’s literary effects is 
so justly liable can be urged — what is by far the most 
important of her publications. e world may read Varnhagen’s 
Diary * without any breach:of confidence, or auy fear of bei 
compelled to think less nobly of any of its great men throug. 
some indiscreet revelation of what was never meant for publicity. 
In fact, Varnhagen’s own reputation gains greatly. The defects 
of character which we are compelled to recognise in the Di 
were already sufficiently known to all acquainted with him, while 
readers were not so well prepared for the many elevated and amiable 
traits which it equally brings to light. It was hardly suspected that 
the old Legations-Rath, the quondam courtier and friend of Prince 
Metternich, entertained such ardent feelings of patriotism, so 
burning an indignation against the oppression of his country—nmuch 
less that he was quietly preparing so si a castigation for the 
oppressors. The portrait of a weak and contemptible King has 
seldom been drawn with such relentless minuteness as in this 
mosaic of anecdotes and incidents related from day to day, in- 
significant individually, but constituting in their entirety a picture 
as striking as unpleasing. ‘The general impression is, no doubt, in 
need of modification, since a monarch’s private virtues and good 
intentions do not fall within the scope of a narrative of his public 
acts. Allowing to the late King of Prussia every credit for both, 
and further taking into consideration the fact that he was probably 
suffering from incipient disease of the. brain, the broad fact 
remains, that a Sovereign possessed of abilities and attainments 
far beyond the common, sigually failed to command the respect and 


, confidence of mankind. His accession had been impatiently expected 


and was received with extravagant joy, his subjects were docile, 
his neighbours pacific, his reign exempt from any considerable visi- 
tation of famine or pestilence, and his difficulties were such as might 
have been easily overcome by good sense and faith; yet he 
so conducted atiairs as to die equally distrusted by all political 
parties among his subjects, and bequeathing the same sort of an- 
Sees popularity to his successor which he had enjoyed him- 
self. The present volume of the Diary comprises the year 1850, 
in which, from her ignominious defeats in the affairs of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Hesse, Prussia perhaps underwent severer morti- 
fications than ever before since her overthrow by Napoleon. Varn- 
hagen’s feelings acquire a corresponding intensity, and his style an 
almost tragic anger and bitterness. It must be owned that, in 
A as his journal gains  Semneees for the historian, it 
oses interest for the general er. The first two or three 
volumes were agreeably interspersed with literary topics, and 
such a" narrated incidents as his meeting with Mr. and 
Mrs, Grote at Kissingen. Now, we have nothing but politics, of 
the most dismal description, detailed in the most querulous 
fashion, and in which the actors are, generally speaking, of the 
most diminutive moral and intellectual calibre, merely in- 
teresting on the ground which, according to Sydney Smith, 
confers temporary importance on a Dutch rat.. While handling 
the characters of others so freely, Varnhagen does not suc- 
ceed in disguising his own defects—vanity, rancour, and petu- 
lance; yet these seem of small account by the side of a 
freshness pf mind and heart so extraordinary at his age. He 
is amusingly particular in recording his dreams, some of which 
really deserve record. On one occasion, he dreamed that he saw 
Frederick William II., who observed very blandly and graciously, 
“You surely do not now think me the worst king Prussia ever 
had?” Another anecdote is worth quoting, as it seems to 
embody the domestic policy of Count Bismark. A Minister 
named Dewitz was asked whether, in a certain case, the Govern- 
ment would not dissolve the Chambers? “No, that would be 


* Tagebiicher von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. Bd. 7. Ziirich: M 
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too much honour for them. We shall let them talk as much as 
they like, and go on governing by ourselves.” 
wo histories of Switzerland a 

pay enough, without coming in each other’s way. 

enne’s* history comes down at present to the complete establish- 
ment of Swiss independence at the close of the fifteenth 
century. This was the heroic age of Switzerland. Herr 
Henne’s history is clearly and agreeably written, with in- 


teresting notices of lan manners, and customs. He appears 
to ignore the legend eof Tell Herr Hodler¢ has a much 
less agreeable in narrating the convulsions of Switzerland 


consequent upon the French Revolution. It is one of the most 


obscure and uninteresting chapters of modern history, not un- 
instructive, however, as a hint to all nations who may be tempted 
to invite French interference in their affairs. A more scandalous 
aggression than that of the tong 0 Switzerland was never 
witnessed ; it was pure brigandage. Napoleon, more magnanimous 
in his selfishness, condescended to inform the descendants of 
Winkelried that he found them perfectly worthy of incorporation 
with the t nation, and sincerely regretted the physical 
obstacles which interfered with this arrangement. He proved his 
sincerity by treating them exactly as he treated his own subjects ; 
they crouched with a patience not enumerated among the virtues 
of the heroic but aj hal Tell, till their chains were broken by 
the Allies. The book is to be continued. 

The historian of modern Spain has a subject of wider interest 
than the historian of modern Switzerland, and Herr Baum- 
garten}, fully equal to his task, has produced an entertaining, 
we might almost say a fascinating, narrative. Few chapters of his- 
tory are more fertile in picturesque contrasts. We have the wise 
and liberal Government of Charles III. compared with the incredible 
imbecility of the modern Claudius, his successor ; the heroic patriot- 
ism of the Spanish people, and the degradation of their natural 
leaders ; and the union, in N 

t blunders, both military and political. A single grain of 
virtue might have saved him at any time, but he was so utterly 
dead to all moral sense that he really seems to have had no 
conception of the unutterable baseness of his conduct to the Royal 
Family of Spain, and no anticipation of its inevitable effect in arm 
every Spaniard against him. He must have been well acquain 
with the history of the War of Succession, and have remembered 
hye the combined efforts of half Europe had then failed to impose 
a kin 


Yet the lesson was lost upon him; he foresaw none of the difficul- 


ties he would have to encounter, and, when brought face to face — 


with them, showed himself utterly at a loss, and inferior even to his 


brother Joseph. No French historian can afford to tell the truth | 


about this war. English histories are biographies of the Duke, 
whose name it is the chief concern of Spanish narrators to keep 
out of the story altogether. There is consequently plenty of room 
for an impartial German, and Herr Baumgarten is scrupulously 
fair to all sides. While, for example, fully justifying Wellington’s 
complaints of the ineptitude of the Spanish Regency, he points out 
that the Duke’s antipathy was political, and that he would 
willingly have put his friends the grandees into their places, though 
the errors of the latter proceeded from downright imbecility, those 


+ Ae Regency mainly from inexperience. As a narrator, Herre 


is all that could be desired, and his book will be read 
with peculiar interest by those who believe that the experiment of 
the first Napoleon is being in some sort repeated in Mexico. 

If Mexico is really to find an Augustus in the Emperor 
Maximilian, it may be predicted that the literature of the country 
will not want a Mecenas. When visiting Egypt, the then Arch- 
duke received splendid presents from the Pasha, which he returned 


with the request to be allowed to select in lieu of them a col- | 


lection of antiques from the Alexandria Museum. This was 
conceded ; the stores thus acquired have since been increased by 
judicious purchases, and are at present deposited in the Palace of 
iramar, awaiting, we suppose, a migration to Mexico. If they 
ever get there, it will be curious to find them in juxtaposition 
with the remains of Aztec civilization, which the Emperor may 
be relied upon to collect. Meanwhile they have en, very 
adequately it would seem, catalogued and described in the 
handsome volume before us. § hey are almost wholly of 
a religious character, and are consequently occupied in great 
measure with invocations and declarations referring to that 
subterranean world of the dead which the Egyptians realized 
with such startling minuteness. Immortality was to the 
tians what the unity of God was to 
glancing over a book like this, it seems more unaccountable than 
ever that the doctrine should have been so persistently ignored by 
one versed, like M in all their wisdom. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated with forty-three lithographed plates. 
‘Dr. Reinisch, of course, proceeds throughout on the*assumption 
that the correct method of deciphering Egyptian texts is scienti- 


* Geschichte des Schweizervolkes und seiner Kultur von den iiltesten Zeiten 


bis zur Gegenwart. Von Otto Henne. Am Rhyn. Bd. I. Leipzig: Wi- 
gand. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Geschichte des Schweizervolkes, Neuere Zeit. Von J. Hodler. Bern: 
Blom. London: Asher & Co. ‘ 


t Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der Franzisischen Revolution bis auf 
roa Tage. Von H. Baumgarten. Bd.I. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 

utt. 

§ Die Aegyptischen Denkmiiler in Miramar. Beschrieben, erliiutert und 
herausgegeben von 8. Reinisch. Wien: W. Braumiller. London: Nutt. 


simultaneously, and, sin- 
Otto 


apoleon, of a splendid. genius with the | 


upon the Spaniards, and how patriotism had supplied the - 
total dearth of administrative capacity, and of the sinews of war. | 


omet; and after | 


fically ascertained ; and as he teaches, so would we believe. It 
cannot be disguised, however, that scepticism has been powerfully 
reinforced from the very cam the Egyptologers them- 
selves, through the unlooked-for instrumentality of Dr. Brugsch* 
who has issued a translation of the demotic text of the Rhind 
Papyri, varying so ar from the version of the hieratic text 
formerly werner x by Dr. Birch as, at first sight, apparently to 
confirm the scepticism of Sir George Lewis and other unbelievers. 
On a closer examination, however, a substantial unity of idea may 
frequently be discovered, even when the phraseology of the trans- 
lators is least capable of being brought into harmony. Thus, 
where Dr. Birch renders ‘Thou art clad as a m in white, for 
the good things thou hast done on earth,” Dr. Brugsch has, 
“ Dies sind schéne Worte iiber dich, als du auf der Erde weiltest.” 
Here a difference of opinion only affecting one or two words 
changes the signification of the entire sentence, and this is rather 
the rule than the exception throughout. Itis also easy to trace 
certain mental idiosyncrasies which would in any case have made 
it difficult for the two translators to run smoothly together in 
harness, 

Friedrich Bleek had a great name among German theologians, 
and his posthumous introduction to the Old Testament} has 
_ quickly reached a second edition. Biblical students will find it 
very useful, and will discover that it is quite possible for a German 
work of this class to be free from cumbrousness, obscurity, and 
fancifulness. Bleek’s views are, for a German, moderate; he as- 
serts that the Pentateuch must have been written in the time of 
the Kings, but thinks that the Elohistic text is not later than 
Saul, nor the Jehovistic than David. Deuteronomy and Joshua 
are probably by the same author, and may be referred to the 
time of Manasseh. Job and Judges are of about the same period, 
Daniel is the latest of all. The work is full of matter, and of re- 
| ferences to other writers. 

The first volume of an edition of St. Gregory of N. contains 
his writings against Eunomius, It is very wall’ welated the 
| annotations are entirely critical. 
| Dr. Hundeshagen’s work on the history and politics of the 
| Protestant Church § is one of those which could only be written 
'in Germany, and may easily go on to any number of volumes. 
| The ~—- volume consists of several essays, the most interesting 
of which is the very elaborate one on Zuinglius. The career of 
the Swiss reformer is followed out with great minuteness, his 
ideas on doctrine and Church government carefully analysed, and 
an interesting parallel drawn between him and Calvin. It seems 
to be Dr. Hundeshagen’s design to investigate the history and 
constitution of all the Continental Protestant bodies in the 
same manner. He does not seem to possess the rare union of 
= which alone could render such a work generally interesting, 
ut his learning and industry will doubtless be appreciated by 
| jurists and divines. 

Kuno Fischer || has acquired a name as an historian of 
philosophic speculation. is second edition of the first volume 
of his history appears under peculiar circumstances, and may almost 

regarded as a new work complete in itself, the subject of which 
is Descartes. Herr Fischer, it seems, felt that he had formerly 
treated this great thinker on too ence: 4 limited a scale 
as compared with Spinoza, Leibnitz,.Bacon, and other modern 
philosophers, and has now repaired the oversight by rewriting and 
ey extending the volume devoted to him. tt opens with a 

rief sketch of — speculation down to the time of 
' Descartes. This is followed by a life of the philosopher, the most 
interesting portion of the work to general readers; and the latter 
| half of the volume is occupied with an elaborate analysis of the 
| Cartesian system. 

Dr. Frey’s treatise on the Microscope 4] is necessarily of a purely 
technical character, but interesting as an illustration of the mar- 
' vellous complexity of modern science. It contains a list of the 
_ principal opticians of the Continent, with an estimate of 
their respective merits. The is awarded to Hartnack, 
of Paris. The former superiority of the English opticians 
is said no longer to exist, though they still vie with their Conti- 
nental rivals in everything but cheapness. Dr. Schwarz’s 
geometrical treatise ** is also of a purely technical character. 


|  Scherr's tt fs ange | of German Women is chiefly a collection of 

anecdotes. Under the plea of tracing out the 19 bedi exercised 
_ by foreign examples upon the female world of Germany, the 
_ author has indulged in wide digressions, and has seasoned his work 


| 


| * A. H. Rhind’s zwei Bilingue Papyri, hieratisch und demotisch. Uebersetzt 
_ und herausgegeben von D. H. Brugsch. Leipzig: Hinrich. London: 
, Williams & Norgate. 
+ Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von F. Bleek. Mit Vorwort von 
C. J. Nitzsch. Berlin: Reimer. London: Asher & Co. 
S. Gregorii Nyssenit Opera. Ex recensione F. Oehler. Tom 1. Halis 
Saxonum: typis Orphanotrophii. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Beitriige zur Kirchenverfussungsgeschichte und ot Tg ik, insbeson- 
des Protestantismus. Von Dr. K. B. Hundeshagen. I. Wiesbaden : 
Niedner. London: Nutt. 

Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. Von Kuno Fischer. Bd. I. Mann- 

: Bassermann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Das Mikroskop und die Mikroskopische Technik. Von Dr. H. Frey. 

Engelmann. London: Nutt. 
** Die Theorie der geraden Linie und der Ebene. Von Dr. H. Schwarz. 
Halle: Anton. London: Asher & Co. 


tt Geschichte der Deutschen Frauenwelt. Von Johannes Schésr. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig: Wigand. London: Asher & Co. y 
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with numerous illustrations of Fernsh. on and Italian 1 manners, not 
generally of a very g ter. This renders his volumes 
more entertaining than would otherwise have been the case; at 
the same time they show strong symptoms of bookmaking, and 
can hardly be co: a very valuable addition to the literature 
of the subject. 


Hertz’s “ Renaissance and Rococo in Roman 
very agreeable and instructive essay, containing brief but live | 
dation of Pliny the Younger, Aulus G ellius, Lucian, and 
other characteristic literary fi of the period. The “ renais- 
sance ” of which he treats is the attempt of an effete generation to 
renew its vital power by returning to the style of its predecessors. 
This reaction in favour of archaism is a phenomenon which in our 
own day is continually being manifested in some isolated quarter 
or other, and may be considered a healthy Bes goo so long as the 
object is to adapt the antique dy on to modern use, not to copy it 
with ae servility, as the Roman pedants did. 


of a history of the Munich comes 
Pg to 1787, or about the time when the lyrical 

was revolutionized by the genius of Gluck. It accordingly 
chronicles the performance of hardly a single piece known to any 
but antiquarians. The chief exceptions are the firstlings of 
Mozart’s genius, the Jdomeneo and La finta Giardiniera, Of the first, 
the contemporary journal observes that the scenery leaves nothing 
to be desired, but tt does not say a word about the music. Of the 
second, it is recorded by a spectator :—“ La musique fut oz 
généralement ; elle est du jeune Mozart de Saltzbourg, qui 
trouve actuellement ici. C’est le méme qui 4 l’age de huit ans a été 
en Angleterre et ailleurs, pour se faire entendre sur le clavecin 
qu'il touche supérieurement bien.’ 


A chronological list of Beethoven’s works ¢ speaks for itself, 
and will be very interesting to musicians. 


Very neat editions of the select works of Jean Paul§ and 
Bodenstedt || are now in course of publication at Berlin. The 
latter are now collected for the first time, and are accompanied by 
a preface from the author. Though a selection, it will comprise 
the majority of his writings, and occupy twelve volumes. 


Martin Hertz. Berlin: Hertz. London: Asher & Co 

Freising: Datterer. mdon: Nutt. 

Chronologisches Verzeichniss der Werke L.van Beethoven's. Von A. 
W. Thayer. Berlin: Schneider. London: Nutt. 

woe Jean Paul's Ausgewihlte Werke. Ba.1. Berlin: Reimer. London: 


“Friedrich Bodenstedt's Gesammelte Schriften. Berlin: Decker. London : 
utt. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


MUSICAL UNION. sialileiens SCHUMANN’S Last Per- 


formance, Half- y Quartet No.8, E minor, Beethoven; 
& Handel, Schumann; Bare and Scherzo, Violin and Piano, 
rand Trio, C minor, Mendelssuhn.. Jouchim, Piatti, Kies, and Webb Ticket, 


euch, to be had the 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 


CRYSTAL P: PALACE.— NOW VISIT the PALACE.—More 
Beautiful than ever. Monday to Thursday, One Shilling. 
.—GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL RENMEARSAL. Ad 


or by Tick ets on sale up to - Exeter Hail, and 
ts, 78. or by New Guinea Season 


.—GREAT ROSE SHOW of 
or by SHOW of Guns re: pment 


C RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
MONDAY, June 26, MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, June 28, SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, June 30, ISRAEL. 
Diameter of the Dome of St. Paul's). entirely roofed over, and 
contain nearly FOUR PERFORMERS. The 
from the Musical I utions, and Cathedral Choirs 


all the prine.pal 


parts the Continent, comprise 
and Amateurs. is confidently expected that this 


isplay ever witnessed. ‘Ihe entire M rrangements are under 
the Di seston of the SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. COSTA. Principal 
Vocalists—Madlle. Adelina Patti, Madame Rudersdorff, Madame lemmens-Sherri 


Madame Pare: - Mr. 

Schmidt, and nd bit. Santley. Organist, Mr. Brownsmith. Stall Tickets, in sets for the three 

days, for numbered stalls, 3 guineas and 24 guineas; Stalls, for single day, 25s . and | guinea; 
ts, and. Reserves 

pay- 


and Choruses, FRIDAY, June ‘al 
the extraordi: facilit! and ’ i adm 
ror extraordinary Three mesons. including ission 


to ot very low low rates; also for extending over 
Oye of the Festival; see Special Bil 
ickets at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, 3.E., or at 2 Exeter London, W.C. 
~Uffice ve 


on 8. 
GRAND FULL REHEARSAL_Solos and 
at Onc o'clock. Admigsion, 


ues and Post Orders pa: able to Geo. Gro 
Ful Biock Plan of Reserved Seats and Carte de Visite 
tra may be had persoually or by letter 


Four Thousand Performers, 
‘Two Stampe, at the Crystal Palace or at Exeter 
1s a DEL FESTIVAL.—Friday next.—The GREAT FULL 


the Crate Palen riday next, June 23, at One o'clock. 
roe as regards Solos and Choruses, present an Epitome of the Days of the 


Excursions will be run by the following Companies:—London, Brighton, and South-Const 
Western; South-Eastern; , Chatham, and Dover; ret Western; London a 
North-Western: Great Northern: Midland; Great Eastern; Manchester, shetlield, and 
orth-Easte: orthern Division). = Time Bills of each Company. 
$-- 4 and at 2 Exeter Hall. Apply at once, 
7s. 6d. Admission Tickets as and at Ageats’, up to Wednesday oily. After that day 
the price will be 10s. 6d. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, Last Day for 7s. 6d. Handel Festival 


HEARSAL ADMISSION TICKETS. 


PALACE, — GREAT ATTRACTION, — The 


jade. Next Payment at 


| AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the Season, 

St. James's Hall._The DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT, and Last Concert of the Season, on 
The Programme will saeiade Selections from the tar Works of 

all the great Masters.—Pianoforte, Bpdeme Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charlies Hallé: Vivlin, 

Herr Joachim (his Last Appearance in London thie Season) and Herr Straus; Second Vivlin, 

Herr L. Ries; Viola, ue il, ts Violoncello, Siguor Piatti. Vocalists, Miss Banks aud 

Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa 

Tickets and Programmes at Chappell Co's, 50 New 

Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 


Miesanaly DE LATOUR will give, during the Months of 


june and July, at Willis’s Rooms, King Street. St. James's, a COURSE of MATINE 
READINGS in F H. =| 


These Renting will embrace 
Sk paracters in French History, with remarks on and exar of the 
best French Authors. The First Set of Six ix Readings w wall include Le Cid, Le T a Le Tartusle P Phédre; 
Biographical Sketches of Charlotte 
Morceaux fi 


wil 
de Chenier, er Comte do’ Viguys Victor ‘Huge: 
“to the Firs t Set, One Gui 


rammes and Tickets may be obtained Booth's United Vicvor t Street; 
Rolandi's, Berners Street; Westerton's, Knightsbridue aS Jetts* 
Brook Street; 33 Uld Bond Strect also at Wiluss 
Matin¢e Littéraire wi place on 


ill take on Tuesday, 27, at Three o' 


NOTICE. . 
The publication of the SatvRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. . 


CONTENTS OF No. 503, JUNE 17, 1865: 


The Elections. 
The Emperor’s Return. Oxford and the Great Western Railway Company. 
Germany. Mr. Roebuck. Italy and the Proposed Concordat. 
. America. Thames Water. 


The Value of Human Life. 
Dress and Sentiment. The Railways. Politicians of One Idea. 
Archbishop Manning's Pastoral. More About the Lions. The Ascot Cup. | 
Concerts. The Theatres. 


Trollope’s Commonwealth of Florence. Mildred Arkell, 
Tackct's Life of Archbishop Williams. Wines and other Fermented Liquors. 
Early Arabic Poetry. Le Moine. 
Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
The Exodus of the Western Nations. German Literature. 


R. HENRY HOLBEACH proposes shortly to to begin a Course 
READINGS (mingled with Criticism) in CURRENT and OTHER 
HO8SE SHOW.—AGRICULTURAL HALL.—PRIZE 
on application to the Secretary, 8. Sipxzy, Esq., 


HORSE SHOW. — AGRICULTURAL HALL, London. 


ENTRIES CLOSE June 24. 


HORSE SHOW. AGRICULTURAL HALL, London. 
for ENTRIES, Saturday, 


June 24. 


rere GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The TWELFTII 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French 
Schools, to which has been added ROSA BONMEUR'S NEW PICTURE of 

Family of Deer crowing the Summit ofthe Long Rocks” (F of Fou outeinebleau), is 


ME. CHURCE’S GREAT CATOPASCI and 


CHIM to his work The HEART of 
ANDES — ~ the the AURORA. BOREALL on View at 
MM'LEAN’S New Gallery 


PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERY, 4 Queen Anne Street, 


ndish he Proprietor h 5 
Galle now comple are earnestly in’ inapast ted 
of Address Gan 


UX IVERSITY COLLEGE.—Professor SEELEY has made 
Michaelmas sake House or Four as BOARDERS 


AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL. — Head-Master, Rev. W. 


TUCKWE M.A., late Fellow of New Coll., Oxford. Second- ? Master, 
MERRIOTT, Esq., B.A., late of Coll., Oxford. The have 


and fredh been "atte p, aud a Botanical Garden laid out, for 
have u en 

teaching of) of Physical Science, winich is extended to all the School—For particulars, eddives 

the Masten. 


( JZOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS.— RESIDENTS are 
VATELY PREPARED for Embassies, Consulates, Military Staff 
War Ufices te Te ner Fin proporti to the to the 
rence ng men bstracts, Extracts. 
Indexing. Schedules, Clauses, practially taug Vine 
uare. yewal 


WANTED, by by a YOUNG MAN, a Situation as CLERK’ or 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BOOK-KEEP’ ER in @ Merchant's or other Counting House. He is able 
unexceptionabdle references as to Chaacter, Ability, &c, Has uo objection to go to give 
Address, A. B., 25 Road, B abroad.— 
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NAVAL CADETSHIPS, &c. —EASTMAN’S | R.N. ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, EASTERN PARADE, SOUTHSE 

In 1864 PUPILS took the following PLACES at their respective ot. tion: 

Ist. 2nd, 2nd, 2n 3rd, 3rd, 3rd, 4 ‘th, ath, 4th, 4th, 5th, om, 6th, oh, 7th, 7th 7th, 7th, 
8th. iith, ‘ith; 12th, 12th, 18th, Soth, 27th, 3ist, 32nd, 32nd and 

PUPILS ASI SED N AVAL CADETS in n March April, 1865, Ist, 1 ath, 
Oth, Mth, 16th, 22nd, 26th, 

Vupils received from ‘fen Years of Age and ls. The situation of the House, close to 
and direetiy facing the Sea, affords the erie! hele fr Basing and Bathing.—For every 
information, address Dr, Srickenwett, as above. 


SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
Fh The Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, MA. late Fellow of Cor. Chris. Coll. Cam 

Professor and Examiner in the R.I.M. College, ‘Addiseom be, prepares EIGHT 
tr "oe 118 for the above, and will have Vacancies after the next Sandhurst and Wool 
E-xaminations.—Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8. 


FNDIAN CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 


Guaranteed.—A Pupil has just Direct after Months’ Reading.—Address, 
Parvare Turen, care of Row, London. 


[EAP SELF-SUPPORTING PUBLIC BOARDING 
atacharge fo 


r Board ‘and Edueation 

, June 20, 

His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh The Lord Tg tistten 

His Grace the Archbisho> of Dublin Right . W. E. Gladstone, . 

The Bart Granville, K.G., Lord President of | ‘The Right Hon: Coleriage 


the Chair at 


the Council Avgson, Bart. 
Earl of The Dean of Chichester 
Earl N J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
The Lord Richard Caven A.J. B ‘ope, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Jahn i Manners, M.P. Philip Cazenove, Esq. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester The Provost of 8: Nicolas College. 
shop ich 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford 


And other Noblemen and Gentlemen. 
Friends of Middle-Class Education (including Ladies) are invited to 


attend. 
The First Stone of these Schoo laid ul iT Right Hon. Eart 
Granville, K.G. resident ot the Counell asd 


Hy DUCATION in FRANCE.—For Sons of Gentlemen.—42 

Boulevard d’Argenson, Pare de Neuilly, Paris. Principal—Mr. Tuomas Anrnun, for- 
rnerly Seeond Master of the subsequently Private ‘Tutor toa 
Yrench Nobleman, and ia it. Germains, Portarlin Extensive Pleasure 
Grounds for Cricket, Foot-ball, and Sports.— Gentlemen whose Sons are 
now ia the Institution. 


HK; DUCATION on the CONTINENT (within twelve hours of 
onion).-PUPILS under _Fift of age prepared for the Leg = and 
MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. in en Old: established | English 
School. There will be some Vacancies after ids 
Address, Rey. C., 9 Howard Street, Norfoik Street, Strand. 


Ro GBY and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of Corp. 

Master of W cllington College, and formerly Assistant-Master at opty tk receives BOYS 
of Nine Years of Age and upwards to be Prepared for A: or to the Pul 
Competition for Open ps.— Address. © ar Rugby. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, M.A., late Senior 

Tutor and Divinity Lecturer of Worcester College, Oxford, will reosive into his House a 
few LILL1.E BOYS, between the ages of Seven and 5 . to prepare for the Public 
Schools. ‘The situation (on the Berkshire Downs) is singularly thy. Terms, £120 per 
auoum,.—Address, Rev. W. Caamnzas, West lisley, Newbury. 


(HE Rev. T. H. BUTT can ACCOMMODATE one more 
- PUPIL to prepare for the Universities, &c.—Address, The Vicarage, Buntingford, Herts. 


the may be had by letter to - Talbot, 10 
George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


BiTISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL a, of the Association will be, bold. 
under the Presidency of Prof. PHILLIPS, F. ae GHAM, commencing 
ene: September 6. Notices of f Papers Coal at the Meeting should oon ha 
the Local Secretaries at Birmin G. D. D Boyle, J. H. Chamberlain, Esq., W. 
Wathowe, Esq., jun.), or to the. Assistant Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Oxford. 
nn and after August 7 until 8 Life Members who intend to be p= an at the 
esting may receive their Tickets a by marin to the General Treasurer, and re! to him 
ife Member's Invitation Ci. 1 Subscribers who wish to te their 
must return their Invitation Cirenlar with £ 1 enclosed to the General Treasurer (W. Spottis- 
woode, Esq., 50 Grosvenor Place, London, ws 
The Executive Committee at Birmingham will elect New Members and Associates on the 
following conditions 
I. New Life Members for ition of £10, which entitles them to receive gratuitous! 
the Reports of the whih may be afer the date of payment. 
IL, New Annual Sub £2 for the first year. ve gratuitously 


for These recei: 
| the Reports for the year of their admission, of for every following year in which t they continue 
thout intermission. 


to pay a subscription of £1, wi 
III. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of £1. They are entitled to receive the 
Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of the Publication Price. 
Ladies may become Members on the e terms as Tickets (¢rans- 
Serable to Ladies only) may be on pa: 
r September 2, personal "tor Tickets must be the Reception Room 
Birmingham, which’ vill be opened on Monday, September 4. 
Members and others who > a te ag obtain information about the Local arrangements are 
ate ies at Birmingh 


TUE Rev. THOMAS GWYNN, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford (late 

Assistant-Master of Marlborough College), will have THREE apt yy after the 
Midsummer Holidays for BOYS from the ages of Eight to Fourteen years, to be prepared 
specially ior Hasiecough Colleze, on generally for the other Public Schools. Reference is 
kindty permitred to the Rev. - Bradley, Master of to the Rev. C. R. 
Conybeare, ee Vicar: age, tor of Christ Church, 
Oxford); to the Rev. W. Stubbs, Vicar of Navestock, Romford, o-. a Librarian to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury bay a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford). Inclusive terms, 
Sixty Guineas per annum. ‘urther apply to Rev. T. Candover Park, 
Micheldever Station, Hants. 


Tt. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — A Married CLERGYMAN 
(Cambridge Graduate, Ist Class Ord. Deg. 1860), residing in a commodious House at St. 
Leonard's, limits the number of his PUPILS to FOUR. He can thus insure both excellent 
Accommodation and earetul Private Instruction 8 each Pupil. 
‘Lerms, £150.—Address, Zeta, Dorman's Library, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 


A N OXFORD GRADUATE, Scholar of his College, who 

took High Honvurs both in Moderations and the Final Classical Examination, and has 
had experience in ‘uition, will be never to receive PUPILS, at his Rooms in the West-End, 
tor the Universities, Civil Service, and Public Schools. He will be glad also to READ with 
Gentiemen preparing fo for Ly ae ar ng for Honours in rx rations, or a pass in the other 
H.K.J. &., Messrs. Co. Pu Waterloo Place, 


ondon. 


AN OXONIAN, Exhibitioner of his College, wishes to meet 
ith PUPILS f th L Vacation, either Public School s or Gentlemen reading 
for Matriculation or The Union, Oxford. 


L2 ONG VACATION.—The REOTOR of a Country Village 
A near the Sea (Ist Classman, and late Scholar‘and Fellow) has a Vacancy for 2 PUP 
for Classical preterred.—Address, A., Titchwell, 


TYUTORSHIP WANTED, during the early part of the Long 
Vacation, by an UNDE RGRADUATE of OXFORD holding two Public Scholarships, 
Moral Character.—Address, H. Z., 


and with every recommendation as to Abili ity and H. Margett's 
Post-Office, Goswell Street, 


RINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, and ORPHAN - 


ASYLUM CORPORATION nm. W. E. Grapsrone, M.P., has consented 
to take the Chair at the ANNIVERSARY. ESTIVAL, on the Sth Fuly Tickets, 21s. each, 
may be had of the Secretary, Mr. J. 8. Hopson, Jun., at the Offices of the Corporation, Lon 
‘Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURISTS’ TICKETS, 


and Kensington, and other pi rinci Stations on the Great Western Rail way to the cipa, 
PI D rowall, 


‘0 alvern, the Valley of the e imberlan e wa 
yhead, the Lakes of Killarney, Limerick, &c., and the Channel Islands via 

CHE ‘AP RETURN TICKETS to MALVERN are now issued on 

available for return by any train up to the evening of the following ‘Monday. 

JNIC or PLEASURE PARTIES.—During the Summer Months, and up to October 31 

inclusive “First, Second, and Third Class Return Tickets at a Binge +. the Doubie 

Journey will be issued’ (with certain limitations) at all the principal Stations on the Great 
estern Railway to pastes of not less than Six First Class, or Second or Third Class, 

Passengers desirous of making Pleasure Excursions to places on or adjacent to — Rail camer 

Programmes, containing Fares full particulars, may be obtained at all 


Offices and Stations. 
Paddington, June 1. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 
FUND. 


Bishor of LONDON‘8S 

1. To raise £1,000,000 within Ten years. 

2. To expend that sum in supplying Clergy and other Instructors for a million of the inha- 
bitants of London at present not provided, either by the Church of England or other relizious 
communions, with the means of wellatous instruction and worshi, Ng also in providing 
a Mission Stations, Schools, and Parsonage-houses for poorer Districts of the 


FUNDS. 
is £220,000, of which £117,000 has been actually 


- WORK already ACCOMPTAISHED by the AID of this FUND. 


1. Grants have been made for 96 additional Cle: > 4 alee for 51 Script peeadens, 
hial Mission Woenea to visit and instruct t the Poor destivu te 1 ahd 


VV ASItING TUTOR. —A GRADUATE of Cambridge, a 


Evening > the Universities, Military, Civil Services, &c.—Address, E. R. 
Street, 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—The Parents of a YOUTH, aged Ten, 


desire to pines him with a Gentleman in_the Country who takes net more than Six 
Pupils.—Address, b. E. F., care of Mr. Moulton, Law Stationer, Chancery Lane, London. 


A N OXFORD GRADUATE (First Classman in the Final 
Classical School) wishes to onhaD CLASSICS with University Men, or to take a 

TUTORSHIP ina Six Weeks or Two Months in or Autumn, on 

the Continent.—Address, M.A.,64 King William Street, London, E 

"YHE WIFE of a CLERGYMAN wishes for a few LITTLE 


CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her own, _ They are kept healthy and Perr. and 
taught what they.can learn. Situation extremely healthy. ‘Terms moderate and 
Good references.— Address, Mrs. Witiertt, Little Leigh Parsonage, Northwich. 


OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester (in Connexion with the 
University, of London of MATHEMATICS.—This Office will 


offering Name as Candidates, a rustees propose the allowance to the Professo: 

fixed yearly Salary of £350, in addition o proper ion of the eee to be paid by the “Students 
attend ing his Classes. It is requested that A age may be y T 

or References, and that each Candidate will state his Age, Academical Deg and gen 


ree, neral 

Asron, Solicitor, South King Street, 

June, be daly” attended to; and further information 
particularly requested that applications may not be 


Manchester, on > before 
will be furnished, uired.—Jt 
the 


‘yustees t 


ANTED, September next, in a aratory School, an 


ASSISTANT CAL MASTER. and Lodging, £100 « 
year.—Address, Rev. W. B., Post-Office, Banbury. 


ANSKRIT.—Wanted, at a School a few Miles from London, 
a GENTIEMAS, give Lessons in above 


nguage Twice Preference 
given to one who h — some Candidates fort Any ‘Indian Civil 
Service Examinati the ing Pall Mall East. 


A* OXF nD GE GRADUATE is open to an immediate 

as PRIVATE TUTOR in a Nebleman's Gentleman's 

References to University Tutors, and to the Family in bee his Services have been 

po tor the last Three Years. Does not object to Cl A Liberal Stipend required.— 
Address, Onrex, 5 Regent’s Park Road, Primrose Hill, N.W 


LADY (Diplomée), having resided in Germany, 
England, and America, hye Five Languages correctly, and able to em a 
liberal Education seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT to any post of trust. Is highly recommen: 
Address, W. W. W., Messrs. Hatchard. 187 Piccadilly. 


ECRETARY or TUTOR.4 CLERGYMAN, unable to take 
Duty, Graduate in Honours and Fellow of his University, will be pied to act as 


SECRETARY or as TUTOR, Travell otherwise, to One or Two LITTLE BOYS. 
Hig F.R. P. 23 Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


the most 
2. Grants have been made for the erection or purchase at 25 Churches, 34 Mission's Stations, 
or 


| 14 Schools, 6 Parsonages, and for the purchase of 19 Sites for such Buildings, either wholly 
Wrangler ond Classical Scholar, in Tuition, prepares the 


| to receive permanent endowments from 


partially by means of this Fund. 
3. Twenty new Districts, with the aid ote | Fund, have been endowed, or placed in a position 
the 


The grants of the Committee have rovided, or nesieted fi in providing, 23,500 Church Sittings 
in 25 permanent Churches, and 14,000 in 34 Mission Stations or temporary Churches, making 
total of 36,580. Of the ew Sittings Lag | in 25 Churches 17,800 are free, Assuming that 

lergy provide, or assist 


Chesgyman can efliciently minister to le, the grants for Ci 

‘he help of all who have not yet aided in this w bagels: 

__ Office, 46a Pall Mall, 8. W., June 1865. 


es of LONDON’S FUND. —Subscriptions for Ten or any 


of years, Donations in sum, will be according to the will of 
to the General Fund or to any of its 
may be to Messrs. He: Fi arguhar, Co., 16 St. James's Street ; Messrs. 
foare & 37 Fleet Street; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart. juare; Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., .) Strand; Messrs. ae t & Co., 62 Lomberd Street; the Bank of England; or 
to Thomas Bodley, Enq. 4 Secretary, the Office, 
Cheques a to the Office should be crossed iomies & Co.; and Post-Office Orders can be 
made payable to the Secretary. 
Offices, 46a Pall Mall, S.W. 


PPREEDOM of WORSHIP.—The MEMBERS and FRIENDS 


FALVERN LINK HOTEL, MALVERN (a adjoining the 


* Malvern Link Station, Great Western Railway). —The Prices are Moderate : Single 


Beda, Ie. and 38.; ty the Week. Day; Atte: ls. per Day. 
am: an it) n Boarded Person, including ttendance. 
‘Tariffs forwarded on spplication. 


atural 
Water.and Diet. ‘Che Turkish Baths on the Premises,under Dr.Lane’s 


of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION residing in or near LONDON are requested to meet 
a DEPUTATION from the Fematetimeny at London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Monday, 


June 19, at Five o'clock, on im; 688. 
EDWARD HERFORD, General Secretary. 
"HE APPROACHING ELECTIONS and FREEDOM of 


WORSHIP.—Llectors who value your common right, under the Parochial System and 
Common Law of England, to the Free Use of your Ch for yourselves and your 
children, and all who care for the. moral and religious welfare of Some of the people, are 
earnestly to press upon didates such questions as follow 
“ Are favour of Free Parish Churches ?” 
“Ts a Pew-rented Church entitled to Church Rates?” 
“Ts any Church in which the Seats are to a minority of the Parishioners, or 
to any Non-parishioners, entitled to Rates ? 
bed 4 any Church Building Bill will you oppose all Clauses authorizing Pews or Pew-rents in 
Parish or District Church ? 

"The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING FREEDOM of WORSHIP supplies 
Tracts in any number for Distribution post free, and thankfully ey the names of Persons 
giles s aid it in the great Missionary work of bayer Ordinances to tue 
Public at large by the abolition of Private 

Central Offices, Ridgefield, Manchester, June 


MADEIRA. — HOSPITAL CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES of the CHEST, BROMPTON. 

The Committee of ene are have the pleasure to announce kindness 
some Friends in Madeira, they are prepared to afford Twenty Male tie Poiviione of 
Rome the oot Winter in that salubrious Climate. The Expenses of the Patients out and 

me will be by they ill be provided for ot by a 
Commi’ resided over n Ersxiyxe, Her 's Consul. Cases 
Si be selected by the Medical Committes, subject to the “Approval of the Commitice ttee of 


Management. 
CON TRIB UTIONS are REQUESTED, as the a organized in the Island lead 
to the E 

ant, proposed prove successful, it may be continued, and per- 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


~H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svpsroox Park, Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey._Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE M. -A., M.D. Sale. -—For 


the treatment of Chronic Diseases. principally by 
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